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~ VIEWING THE UPTURN 


Reflections on the state of business six months after a trough 


ther strengthening of the business trend. General 

indicators such as paperboard production, electric 
power output and rail carloadings showed more than 
seasonal improvement. Output rates in steel and petro- 
leum, the two basic industries that had been most 
sharply hit by the recession in early 1958, in September 
advanced to the best level of the year, and further gains 
in steel appeared to be in the offing for the fall. Automo- 
bile production reached its model change-over trough 
by early September, and by late in the month the 
assembly rate was climbing sharply. 


[: SEPTEMBER, all indications pointed to a fur- 


What Planning Surveys Show 


Among the more noteworthy new statistics which 
became available in September were those resulting 
from the Department of Commerce’s quarterly survey 
of business plans for new plant and equipment pur- 
chases. The survey confirms a marked decline in the rate 
of capital spending for the first half of 1958, but finds 
little further change in expected outlays in the third 
quarter and even a small upturn in the fourth quarter. 
The results of the survey have been interpreted by many 
to mean that the important market for heavy producer 
goods had reached its trough earlier than might have 
been expected, and that capital spending would be back 
in an uptrend, if only a modest one, during 1959. 

While the upturn foreshadowed in the Commerce 
figures is hardly impressive, it gains a little credibility 
from its wide distribution throughout most of the indus- 
try categories for which the seasonally adjusted expecta- 
tions data are available. The finding is also consistent 
with the trend of corporate profits, which reached a 
trough in the first quarter of 1958 and began to improve 
at an apparently accelerating rate in the second quarter. 
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And it is broadly consistent with the trend of capital 
appropriations of large manufacturing companies, as 
measured by THe ConrerENcE Boarp: the appropria- 
tions data, on a seasonally adjusted basis, stopped de- 
clining in the second quarter. 

The next round of information on the trend of capital 
goods markets will begin in early November, when 
McGraw-Hill’s survey on anticipated spending in 1959 
will become available. A few weeks thereafter, Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s appropriations figures for the 
third quarter of 1958 will be completed, and by mid- 
December the next quarterly survey of the Commerce 
Department will be released. 

Pending the availability of these detailed, large- 
sample surveys, the outlook for capital goods markets 
continues obscure. Neither the Commerce survey nor 
the available figures on machinery orders and produc- 
tion, yet disclose any important upturn. 


The Leaders Are Leading 


The business recovery that began in the early spring 
now carries many of the earmarks that distinguished the 
1954-1955 recovery at a comparable stage of develop- 
ment. It is no longer possible to question the presence or 
vigor of the short-term strength usually present in cycle 
recoveries. If anything is to go wrong with this recovery, 
signs of sluggishness will have to appear in the demand 
for end-product durables—capital goods and consumer 
hard goods (and, perhaps, in home building), where 
longer-term influences affecting the scope of recovery 
may be at work. With respect to virtually all other 
markets, the pattern of trends has been altogether con- 
sistent with continued (but not necessarily rapid) ex- 
pansion. The statistics have turned up where they 
should have turned up; where no uptrend is yet dis- 
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The Saving-Investment Balance 


Billions of dollars; seasonally adjusted annual rates 
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In the 1958 recession, the principal trends in the saving-invesf- 
ment balance have been (1) a sharp reduction in the rate of 
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business investment; and (2) c sharp rise in the rate of govern- 


ment investment. The same combination of trends, but on a 


, much reduced scale, appeared in the 1954 recession. However, 
the rise in the government deficit in 1954 was shallow and 


brief, since government spending was reduced concurrently 
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with the reduction in government incomes. In 1958, the govern- 
ment has substantially increased its spending, while its income 
has fallen sharply as the result of a recession-induced decline 
220 in the tax base 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Figures for the 
second and third quarters of 1958 are Conference 
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tude toward inventory, which was a strong recessionary 
influence on business in the early months of the year, 
has already passed through neutral and become a mild 
favorable influence, even though the inventory-sales 
ratios now available for study would hardly seem to 
justify accumulation. 

An early, partly illusory appearance of stock accumu- 
lation—in the sense of a rising rate of production that 
seems out of proportion to the state of demand—is 


_ characteristic of the postwar business cycle, and has 


often led to underestimating the dimensions of the 
recovery. This illusion is not confined to inventory 
alone. Now, as in 1954, the rate of housing starts seems 
to have run substantially ahead of the rate of new 
mortgage recordings, suggesting that home builders are 
overreaching the market. Now, as in 1954, automobile 
production is scheduled at levels considerably above the 
current rate of sales, suggesting that Detroit is basing its 
production planning on wishful market analysis. And 
despite a notable improvement in apparel sales of de- 
partment stores, the sharp rate of increase in textile 
and apparel production is, at the moment, plainly out of 
line with developments in the marketplace itself. 


The Picture Apropos Demand 


While these seeming overextensions of production 
may have some importance in individual cases, they are 
not of themselves an indication that anything is wrong 
with the business trend. The record of postwar recovery 
seems to be one of a temporarily inexplicable expansion 
of output not particularly related to developments in 
the market, but later soundly validated by general 
improvement in sales. In past recoveries, home builders, 
automobile assemblers, and a considerable range of 
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manufacturing industries acted with admirable pre- 
science; they set their production sights at targets that 
were still hardly visible on the horizon. 

The current recovery seems now to have arrived at 
precisely this point. The producers have been doing 
more than their share in guaranteeing prosperity in 
1959, and it will take responsive markets to carry the 
curve upward from here. 

The question whether the buying decisions will be 
made, in the increasing volume required to maintain the 
uptrend, has already been answered in the affirmative in 
consumer soft goods. It may be several more months 
before the trend of demand in consumer hard goods and 
capital goods is clear enough to be appraised for 1959 as 
a whole. And the home-building market has yet to pro- 
vide a clearly affirmative response to the current rate 
of building activity. 


The Inflation Front 


As of late September, and taking a day on which 
relative quiet has prevailed in the Formosa Straits, it is 
possible to detect a slight lessening of inflationary 
psychology among businessmen and analysts. 

One possible reason for a cooling of inflationary fears 
is the overt behavior of prices themselves. By late 
September, some five months after the turn in general 
industrial activity, the industrial wholesale price level 
was virtually unchanged. Of eleven major industrial 
commodities included in the BLS spot commodity 
index, only four (cotton, hides, steel scrap and steers) 
were above their level of last April, and seven were 
lower (see chart). Five months after the trough of the 
1954 recession, six of the eleven were higher, and_four 
lower (one was unchanged). 


Industrial Commodity Prices after Two Troughs 
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Raw commodity prices are far from making the gen- 
eral price level, as the experience of the last several 
years indicates. Nevertheless, in an industrial reversal 
as pronounced as that of the past five months, and fol- 
lowing upon so rapid a rate of liquidation, one might 
well have expected more price strength in these com- 
modities. It is still premature to conclude that the 
commodity price level is saying something significant 
about the business recovery. But each additional day 
of stability in commodity prices may now begin to add 
some flesh to the still thin proposition that the recovery 
is emerging into an atmosphere of abundance, rather 
than shortage.! If and as the proposition grows in con- 
viction, it would further moderate the attitudes of 
businessmen and investors with regard to inflation, and 
in turn moderate their views on inventory accumulation 
and capital spending. 


Upturn in National Output 


In the second quarter, the rate of gross national 
product rose very slightly from its first-quarter rate. 
But a considerable part—in fact, virtually all—of the 
rise reflected price increases rather than an expansion of 
output. In any event, the second-quarter gain was 
hardly cyclical: neither consumer durables demand nor 
inventory demand showed any recovery, nor did busi- 
ness demand for capital equipment. 

In the third quarter, on the other hand, national 
product has risen sharply; only a small part of the 
increase has been attributable to price change, and im- 
portant cyclical sectors of the total have shown signifi- 
cant improvement. Future economic historians may 
have plenty of trouble locating the true trough in GNP 
in 1958 as between the first quarter and the second 
quarter, but they should have no difficulty recognizing 
the upswing in the third quarter. 

Judging from the preliminary figures now available, 
the rate of national output climbed about $10 billion 
from the second to the third quarter, with the increase 
about equally divided among personal consumption, 
business investment and government spending. Within 
these major components an important increase occurred 
in consumer spending for soft goods, private residential 
construction, and inventory demand (which rose from 
about —$8 billion in the second quarter to perhaps 
— $4 billion in the third quarter). Reflecting a sharply 

1]t might be added that in the recovery since April, commodity 
prices have hardly behaved as a reliable leading indicator, although 
they are usually so classified. The BLS index of twenty-two raw com- 
modities fell sharply in the last half of 1957, but has behaved irregu- 
larly in 1958. In particular, spot metals prices rose sharply in the six 
months following the 1954 trough; with the exception of steel scrap 
they have been generally declining since the 1958 trough. The specula- 
tive activity that might normally be responsible for a lead in com- 


modity prices at the upturn seems to have been heavily concentrated 
in securities, rather than commodities, in 1958 


increased flow of agricultural production into CCC 
holdings, Federal Government outlays for other than 
national security evidently advanced considerably more 
than seasonally in the third quarter. 

The third-quarter rise in national product has brought 
the rate back approximately to the level of the last 
quarter of 1957, in terms of current dollars; in terms of 
constant dollars, however, the rate was still about 2% 
below its level in the fourth quarter of 1957, and about 
4% lower than its peak of mid-1957. 

With the trough well passed in both industrial produc- 
tion and gross national product—the two most widely 
used measures of the business trend—the inevitable dis- 
cussion of what forces produced the uptrend has begun 
(before there has been anything resembling a final de- 
termination of what caused the dewntrend in the first 
place). Among the obvious candidates for mention in 
this connection is the record rate of inventory liquida- 
tion achieved by the end of the first quarter of 1958. 

A second candidate might be the relative firmness of 
personal consumption expenditures, in the face of the 
rising unemployment and falling payrolls associated 
with inventory liquidation. 

A third candidate might be the continued uptrend in 
the spending of the government sector throughout the 
recession. While the uptrend was not large, even stabil- 
ity in a sector as ponderous as the government sector is 
today would certainly be antideflationary. 

There are certainly other candidates available for 
nomination: the rise in home building, inspired by easy 
money and more attractive rates of government mort- 
gages; the stability of the price level in the face of sharp 
recession, which suggested a further advance in prices 
when the recession ended; the general ease of money, 
which perhaps uncorked a number of public and private 
financing ventures that had been bottled in the period 
of high interest rates during 1957. 


The Balance of Saving and Investment 


The influence of many of these elements on the course 
of the 1958 recession is summarized in an especially 
illuminating set of figures that is often referred to as the 
“nation’s economic budget.” This is essentially a reclas- 
sification of the national income and expenditure ac- 
counts by sector, disclosing the net investing or net 
saving done by each sector (see chart). In the definitions 
used for national accounting, net saving and net invest- 
ing are opposite sides of the same coin, and the com- 
bined net saving in the accounts equals the combined 
net investing (apart from minor statistical discrepancies), 

The accounts show in extraordinarily dramatic form 
that the net investment of the business sector fell 
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The Swing in Industrials 
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Stock Market Behavior 


NDUSTRIAL stock prices, as measured by Standard 

& Poor’s index, had recovered by mid-September 
practically all of the losses suffered during the second 
half of 1957. The 425-stock index averaged 52.02 (1941-— 
1943 = 10) during the first three weeks of September, 
only 1% below the all-time high of July in the previous 
year. The magnitude of the recovery, however, has 
varied considerably among industrial stock groups. 
Roughly half the fifty-eight industrial stock groups that 
comprise the industrials index had not yet exceeded 
their July, 1957, levels in early September. Capital 
goods and extractive industries were generally con- 
spicuous among the laggards, while consumer goods and 
service industries tended to predominate among the 
better-acting groups. The Standard & Poor’s index of 
128 capital goods stocks stood at about 52.00 in late 
September, as compared with the July, 1957, peak of 
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52.15. At the same time, the index of 189 consumer 
goods stocks was at 39.11, well above the July, 1957, 
level of 34.86. 

Still below their mid-1957 levels were chemicals, oils, 
metal fabricating, machine tools, and most mining 
industries. Drugs, container manufacturers, retail stores, 
sugar producers, building-material and motion-picture 
industries are running above their 1957 highs, having 
more than recovered their recent losses. Four major 
consumer-goods groups—soap, cigarette, cigar, and 
food—actually rose or were only slightly affected during 
the general decline of the market in 1957. 


PRICES IN THREE RECESSIONS 


The movement of industrial stock prices in the 1957- 
1958 recession bears some resemblance to the 1948-1949 
downturn, but differs from the 1953-1954 period. In the 
current period, industrials declined 17.6% in five months, 
and then turned upward about four months prior to the 
trough of the recession (April—if the Federal Reserve 
industrial production index is used as a guide). In 1948- 
1949, industrials dropped 17.7% in a twelve-month 
period and also reversed direction about four months 
before the bottom of the recession (October, 1949). In 
1953-1954, industrials kept rising throughout the reces- 
sion (partly reflecting the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax). 

CREDIT AND VOLUME UP 


The rising stock market has also been accompanied by 
increases in stock market credit. Customer credit, as 
measured by net debit balances with New York Stock 


Industrial Stock Prices in the Twelve Months 
Surrounding Three Recession Troughs 
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Exchange firms, rose from $2.6 billion in December, 
1957, to almost $3.2 billion in June of this year. It 
leveled off in July and declined slightly (about $200,000) 
in August. Similarly, broker and dealer credit rose con- 
siderably in the same period (from $1.8 billion to $2.4 
billion), and then declined in July to $2.2 billion. 

Another feature of the current recovery has been 
increased trading activity. Total volume on the Big 
Board has been running ahead of 1957 levels every 
month this year, and in recent months has exceeded 
1956. Transactions in August amounted to 62.4 million 
shares, as compared with 41.4 million shares in August, 
1957, and 44.5 million shares in August, 1956. 

Two characteristics of this higher volume have been 
increased activity of low-priced shares and a high level 
of short interest. Low-priced shares have been capturing 
a higher proportion of total volume, and they are more 
conspicuous on the daily lists of the most active stocks. 
In every month in 1958 the average price of the twenty 
most active stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
has been below the same month of 1957. The average in 
August, 1958, was about $36 per share, as compared 
with $41 in the same month of 1957. Stocks selling under 
$10 reached a new volume record in mid-May, account- 
ing for 19.9% of total round-lot volume. Trading of 
shares in the $10 to $20 price range was 25.5% of total 
round-lot volume in the week ended August 15, which 
was near the high of 26.9% set-in early January. Low- 
priced shares have also risen more than the general 
market. Standard and Poor’s index of twenty-three low- 
priced common stocks rose from 32.84 in December, 
1957, to about 48.20 in early September of this year, 
an increase of 46.8% as compared with one of 19.4% for 
all 425 industrials in the same period. 

The sustained rise in the market has also been asso- 
ciated with a high volume of short sales. At mid-July, 
the short interest, reaching the highest level in twenty- 
seven years, amounted to 6.1 million shares, but fell to 
5.8 million in August, and 5.6 million in mid-September. 


Jack RuBINsON 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Highlights 


(Continued from page 404) 


precipitously during the recession; that is, its spending 
for fixed investment and inventory declined much faster 
than its gross retained earnings (thanks, of course, to the 
noncyclical behavior of depreciation allowances, which 
have continued to rise). In the absence of any other 
offset to the decline in business investment, a sharp 
contraction in the rate of personal saving would have 
been required to balance the accounts; that is, personal 
spending would have had to rise (hardly likely when 
business spending has fallen) or personal incomes would 
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have had to fall faster than personal spending, narrow- 
ing the saving gap. 

But the impact of the recession on the government 
sector was to drive it from a small net saving position 
in the middle of 1957 to a substantial net investing 
(deficit) position by early 1958. Of the approximately 
$14 billion swing in the position of the government 
sector—from $3 billion of net saving in the third quarter 
of 1957 to $11 billion of net investing in the second 
quarter of 1958—about $10 billion was caused by a 
dwindling of net receipts, and $4 billion by an increase 
in purchases of goods and services. The decline in gov- 
ernment net receipts in turn reflected the impact of the 
recession on income-tax accruals and receipts, and the 
pronounced rise in government transfer payments (asso- 
ciated with rising unemployment compensation and the 
more or less continuous growth of OASI benefit 
payments). 

The rise in net government investment thus almost 
entirely offset the very large drop in business invest- 
ment, and left the personal sector in a position sub- 
stantially unchanged from its position immediately 
prior to the recession. Whether this counterweight role 
of the government sector is or is not desirable (there are 
many who would argue that a price is paid for it), it has 
been among the more dramatic characteristics of 1958 
business conditions. 

ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Business Research: Basic Principles and Techniques—An introduc- 
tory text on principles and techniques of research, devoted 
largely to collection and sampling. By Vernon T. Clover. 
Rodgers Litho, Inc., Lubbock, Texas, 1958, 394 pages. $5.75. 


Expectations, Uncertainty, and Business Behavior—Papers pre- 
sented at a Conference of the Committee on Business Enter- 
prise Research of the Social Science Research Council. 
Studies include critical evaluation of expectations data in 
the business and personal sector, and studies of the effects 
of expectations on behavior. Edited by Mary Jean Bowman. 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
1958, 202 pages. $2.00. 


Business Management—A consideration of functions ranging 
from the evolution of a business enterprise through the plan- 
ning of physical facilities and the management of manpower 
and production. Problems of selling, financing, ownership, 
and development confronting today’s management are also 
explored. By Lyman A. Keith and Carlo E. Gubellint. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958, 480 pages. 
$6.50. 


Success and Failure in Small Manufacturing—A study of twenty 
small manufacturing concerns. Underlying troubles of ten 
unsuccessful companies and basic characteristics of ten 
successful companies are analyzed. By A. M. Woodruff and 
T. G. Alexander. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1968, 124 
pages. $3.50. 


Farm value of market basket is still below 1951 peak... 


FARM VALUE 


INDEX NUMBERS 
1947-1949=100 


INDEX NUMBERS 
1947-1949=100 


MARKETING COST 
CFARM-RETAIL SPREAD) 


1940 9='42 "44 "46 "48 ‘50 "52 "54 "56 '58a 


a First half Source: Department of Agriculture 


Farm Prices 
and Food Prices 


HOLESALE prices of farm products, as recorded 

in the Bureau of Labor Statistics general whole- 
sale price index, have shown a considerable decline in 
the past several months, from their peak of last March. 
The index of prices received by farmers, as calculated by 
the Department of Agriculture, has also shown a sig- 
nificant decline. In the same period, consumer prices for 
food have, if anything, risen a bit. 

The abundant harvest now in prospect for the 1958 
crops has suggested that farm prices may well continue 
to weaken over the next several months and that food 
prices will decline correspondingly. However, while the 


level of farm prices is certainly one influence on the 
level of retail food prices, substantive and statistical 
difficulties stand in the way of forecasting food prices on 
the basis of farm prices. In fact, fluctuations in the 
index of prices received by farmers have not been a 
particularly reliable guide to forthcoming changes in the 
index of prices paid for food by consumers. . 
Actually, there are several important differences in 
the series. The index of prices received by farmers in- 
cludes a number of nonfood items, such as cotton, wool, 
hay, and animal feed. The food segment of the BLS 
consumer price index includes many imported foods 
(coffee, tea, bananas, pineapples) and nonfarm foods, 
such as fish. Also, items in the consumer index are often 
of a different grade or type. A case in point is beef. 


Farm-retail Spread 


Since significant variations in the coverage of the two 
indexes preclude their joint use in measuring the spread 
between farm and retail prices of food, more directly 
comparable series have been developed. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes data on the monthly 
changes in the retail cost of a fixed “market basket” of 
food. The market basket consists of the average quanti- 
ties of farm-produced food purchased per urban wage- 
earner and clerical-worker family in 1952 for consump- 
tion at home. It excludes imported products, nonfarm 
foods and restaurant meals. The Department estimates 
the farm value of this market basket by computing how 
much the farmer receives for the farm products equiva- 
lent to the foods in the market basket, minus the im- 
puted value of their by-products. 

Even using these two series, which essentially measure 
the same things at different stages of distribution, the 
farm and retail food price trends are far from identical. 

Many services lie between the sale of a product at the 
farm and its ultimate purchase by the consumer. The 
difference between the retail cost and the farm value of 
the market basket represents marketing costs. Among 
the major costs are labor, transportation, processing, 
refrigeration, storage, depreciation of equipment, fuel, 
rent, taxes, advertising and packaging, plus profits. 

During the past decade, the marketing margin has 
ranged between 50% and 60% of the retail cost. The 
marketing margin as a proportion of the retail cost 
varies widely among individual items, depending on the 
services required between farmer and consumer. 

Since factors influencing prices received by farmers 
are quite different from those determining marketing 
charges, the two series often show not only different 
magnitudes of change, but also different directions. 
Farm prices are largely influenced by the supply of 
commodities, while marketing costs are not similarly 
affected. For example, a heavy increase in the output of 

7 Whereas BLS prices United States choice-grade cuts, the farm 
price is an average of all grades of beef cattle sold. Since prices of 
choice-grade cuts may move at different rates from those of other 


grades, the trend of prices at the farm level often diverges substan- 
tially from the trend of retail beef prices as shown in the index 
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Retail Cost, Farm Value, Farm-retail Spread and Farmer's 


Share of Retail Cost of Selected Foods, 1957 
Let tent A ee a ed 


. Farm- Farm- 
Retail Retail Farm retail er’s 


Product ake Cost Value Spread Share 


Cents Cents Cents % 


Pound 70.6 424 28.2 60 
Pound 68.5 38.7 29.8 56 
Pound 60.2 33.1 27.1 55 


Beef (Choice grade)...... 
Lamb (Choice grade)..... 
Pork (retail cuts)........ 


Butter tee ode Pound 74.3 51.5 22.8 69 
Mie fluid toes kn Quart 24.2 10.9 13.3 45 
Chickens, frying, ready-to- 

CETL A Ses Can eee Pound 47.7 26.0 21.7 55 
LTE ee ee eee Dozen 54.6 366 18.0 67 
Bread, white 

All ingredients........ Pound 18.8 $8.2 15.6 17 

Ce eee ee Pound Fr. 26 162 14 
LENG aS Zac ae Pound 16.9 7.2 9.7 43 
Beans, green............ Pound 25.1 10.7 14.4 43 
Beans, green, frozen... .. 10 ounces 23.9 5.0 18.9 Q1 
AOMIAEOES ec. «Boats « Pound 29.1 9.8 19.3 34 
‘Tomatoes, canned....... No. 808 can 15.0 24 12.6 16 
Orange juice concentrate, 

Prazenk oer. twin ek. See 6 ounce can 18.3 6.2. 619.1... 34 


Source: Department of Agriculture 


beef, resulting in lower prices at the farm level, may im- 
pose an additional strain on marketing facilities and so 
push up marketing costs. In general, the marketing 
margin is influenced by economic factors beyond the 
farm, such as labor costs, freight rates, etc. 

Large supplies of farm commodities were exerting a 
downward pressure on farm prices from 1951 to 1956. 
However, prices and costs in the nonfarm sector were 
rising during most of this period, and were exerting 
upward pressure on marketing costs. As a result of 
weakening agricultural prices, the farm value of the food 
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items in the Department of Agriculture’s market basket 
fell from $497 in 1951 to $390 in 1956, a full 20% 
decline. At the same time, the marketing margin ex- 
panded by 10%, from $527 to $582. Consequently, only 
$52 of the $107 drop at the farm level was passed along 
to the retail cost of the market basket, which dropped 
5%, from $1,024 to $972. 

The increase in farm prices during the last quarter of 
1957 and the first quarter of this year resulted in a rise 
of $54 in the farm value of the market basket: from 
$402 in October, 1957, to $456 in March, 1958. During 
the same period, marketing costs rose only $4: from $615 
to $619; and the retail cost rose by $58: from $1,017 to 
$1,075. The increase of $54 in the farm value was 13% 
while the increase of $58 at retail was only 6%. Thus 
the retail cost rose more in absolute amount, but rose 
less proportionately. From March to July of 1958, the 
farm value of the market basket declined some 7%, 
while the retail cost rose 0.5%. 

During periods when both the farm and nonfarm sec- 
tors are experiencing similar cyclical influences, there 
exists closer agreement between the movement of farm 
prices, marketing costs, and retail prices of food. All 
three groups of prices turned down in the early Thirties, 
and all three rose during most of the Forties. Farm 
prices, however, fell more sharply in the early Thirties 
than the two other series, and turned up more markedly 
in the Forties. The divergence of the three price series 
was especially pronounced in the first half of the Fifties. 


SHIRLEY S. HorrmMan 
Dwision of Business Analysis 
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Department Stores in a Decade of Change — Ill. 


OPERATIONS OF AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


business and a pronounced intensification of 

competition, the pretax profit to sales ratio 
realized by the nation’s department stores last year was 
identical to that experienced early in the decade. This 
performance was markedly better than that of competi- 
tive retailers.1 

According to before-tax corporate income figures 
compiled by the Treasury, dollar profits of department 
stores in 1955 (the last year for which comprehensive 
financial facts are to be had) were almost 12% greater 
than was averaged in 1949-1951. Compared with this, 
the combined dollar earnings of all general merchandise 
and apparel and home-furnishing stores were down by 
an estimated 4% over the same time period. During 
those years, the department stores’ share of the total 
group’s sales remained unchanged. 

The facts on hand for 1955-1957, although they are a 
bit scanty, indicate much the same development—de- 
partment stores have sustained their profit ratios better 
than other retailers marketing similar merchandise. 


[) te a sizable increase in the cost of doing 


Prices Kept in Line 


Nor is the more profitable outcome of department 
store operations to be attributed to any increasing of 
prices beyond the average, but in good measure to their 
apparent capacity to minimize the rise in the cost of 
doing business. In fact, available information suggests 
that department stores have managed to maintain price 
levels more effectively than have many competing mer- 
chants. The typical gross margin of the big store came 
to 36.3% of sales last year as compared with an average 
of 35.7% in the 1949-1951 period, a gain of less than 2%. 
Variety store margins were at 38.9% in 1957, an increase 
of almost 5% from the base years; for specialty stores— 
outlets specializing in apparel, primarily women’s—the 
growth in margin was 4.5%; and for appliance dealers, 
it was over 7%. The margin for men’s and boys’ wear 
stores, however, remained almost unchanged over the 
years; for furniture stores, the margin was down. 

A comparison of these margin trends in the various 
retail sectors with those of the matching departments in 
the big stores is perhaps more to the point. On this 
basis, the conclusion already suggested remains un- 


This is the third in a series of articles on the competitive position of depart- 
ment stores. The earlier instalments were in the July and August issues 


changed—department store prices have been more 
stable than those of most competing retailers. For 
example, gross margins of women’s and misses’ apparel 
and accessory departments rose by about 3% over the 
years. This is above that of the total store, but still 
under that of related specialty stores. Further, margins 
on appliances and television sets were reduced sharply 
in the department stores’ campaign to compete with 
discount houses. In the home-furnishings sector, the big 
stores’ margin remained unchanged as compared with 
the already noted decline in that of furniture stores. For 
men’s and boys’ departments the ratio rose by 3%, but 
comparisons here are perhaps more imperfect than in 
other instances since clothing sales are relatively more 
important in specialty stores and accessory sales more 
important in department stores. 

On the expense side of the profit calculation, the 
relative increase in the department stores’ cost of opera- 
tions was again below that of most competing types of 
enterprises. While expenses as a ratio of sales rose about 
5% for the big stores in the years under review the 
increase was more than that for most other merchants: 
14% for variety chains and for furniture stores; 20% for 
appliance dealers (which include those with service de- 
partments). While the cost hike was more modest for 
specialty shops that largely sell women’s apparel, the 
expense ratio still exceeded that of department stores. 
Only in men’s wear outlets did costs advance by less 
than in the big stores, and here the difference is small. 


Factor of "Other Income” 


Operating profits as a percentage of sales were off 
substantially for all types of stores in 1957 as compared 
with the base years 1949-1951. But while the ratio was 
down by about a third for department stores, the de- 
cline was greater in other outlets, and appreciably so in 
a number of cases. For women’s specialty stores, for 
instance, last year’s profit ratio was less than half that 
averaged in the base years. And the performance in this 
respect of men’s wear stores and of appliance dealers 
was feebler still. As it happened, the shrinkage in the 
operating profit of department stores was fully made up 
by income derived from other than strictly merchandis- 
ing sources. Although the distinction between operating 
profit and “other income” may not be rigidly uniform, 


? Department store after-tax earnings as a percentage of sales, 


however, decreased slightly from 3.1% realized earlier in the decade 
to 2.8% last year 
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the fact is that in no case other than in department 
_ stores did last year’s net pretax profit ratio come up to 
that averaged in the base period. 

The increase in the cost of merchandising has in fact 
been considerably more formidable in recent years than 
is suggested by the accounting practice of expressing 
expenses as a percentage of sales. The ratio is certainly 
pertinent in an analysis of profits, but it can be decep- 
tive in appraising trends in operating efficiency. For 
example, if sales had risen sufficiently, the expense ratio 
would tilt down even though expenses were higher. 
Further, not every dollar of sales increase necessarily 
justifies a corresponding hike in costs. A case in point is 
where the average sales check is larger as a result of 
decisions by consumers to purchase a better grade of 
merchandise. There are decided limitations in viewing 
expenses in the single dimension of a ratio to sales. 
Higher expenses are likely to go largely unnoticed in a 
period when business is expanding, but a higher cost 
structure inherited from the better years will cut deeply 
into profits in a period of business decline. 


Large, Average Purchases 


Developments in department store business indicate 
that, measured either by the dollar sales or physical 
volume, these stores are currently operating with a dis- 
proportionately inflated cost structure as compared with 
the base years. Dollar sales of stores reporting to the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National Retail Merchants 
Association were up 23% last year as compared with 
their average sales for 1949-1951. (The Federal Reserve 
index which makes adjustment for new stores shows a 
gain of 28% for the period.) Total expenses for such out- 
lets increased by roughly 30%. But the spread between 
these two figures tells a too optimistic story, for almost 
two thirds of the advance in dollar volume is traceable 
to a larger sales check. The typical department store 
sales check was 14% bigger last year than it averaged in 
the earlier period. The number of sales checks written 
was only 9% greater last year than the average in the 
base period. This adds up to the striking fact that it now 
costs such stores 20% more to complete a sales transac- 
tion than it did previously. 

Some of the pressures that have forced expenses up 

more rapidly than dollar sales have been beyond the 
control of department stores. Prices for the merchandise 
sold by such outlets advanced by about 6% since early 
in the decade, but the over-all cost-of-living index in- 
creased by more than twice that. It is reasonable to 
assume that department store expenses—particularly 
since payroll accounts for more than half of them— 
move up at a rate closer to that of the over-all price 
structure than that of prices charged for department 
store merchandise. The sales of an identical volume of 
goods in the present and past periods would entail an 
increase in expenses greater than the rise in sales re- 
ceipts. But, for all that, the 20% jump in costs per 
transaction between 1949-1951 and now is still signifi- 
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cantly greater than the 14% advance in the cost-of- 
living index that occurred over the same period. 

The relatively favorable operations of department 
stores in recent years primarily concern the really big 
stores—those with an annual volume of $50 million and 
more. Results for the less than giant size are consider- 
ably less heartening. Back in the 1949-1951 period the 
typical pretax earnings ratio for all stores came to 5.6% 
of sales, and the ratios for size categories were all within 
reasonable distance of that figure. For the smallest 
stores (those with sales of $1 million to $2 million a 
year), the ratio came to 5.5%; for the $50-million and 
over class it was 5.9%. In 1957, with the all-store figure 
again at 5.6%, the smaller stores had a pretax earnings- 
to-sales ratio of only 3.5%, the largest ones of 6.3%. 

It is difficult to probe the factors making for these 
differences, since the data that are available do not 
always apply to the same stores. Moreover, they are 
median values, which also dilute the significance of 
long-term comparisons. Despite these limitations, the 

(Text continued on page 414) 


A Comparison of Operating Ratios 
Ratios expressed as percentage of sales 


1957 as % 
Average ° 
1949-1951 1957 1949-1952 
Depariment stores 
Grosssmarginy 7.) serie tate 35.70% 36.30% 101.7% 
Totalvexpensess s,m. aeeur se 32.60 34.30 105.2 
Operating profit........... 3.10 2.00 
Net profit before taxes...... 5.60 5.60 
Variety chains 
Gross margins see 37.10 38.92 104.9 
Total'expensesis. . 2. 7205-0. e- 30.20 34.46 114.1 
Operating proiit) =, ss. see 6.90 4.46 
Net profit before taxes... 9.07 6.87 
Specialty stores ; 
Grossimargin. a5 220 ..ee sce 37.00 38.65 104.5 
otal expensesif. as ee sie.s. ess 35.50 38.05 107.2 
Operating profit........... 1.638 .60 
Net profit before taxes...... 8.47 2.80 
Men’s wear stores 
Grossamangins ma. arlene 33.80 34.00 100.6 
‘Total’expenses 22) ei's2 ate 30.00 31.20 104.0 
Operating profit........... 3.80 2.80 
Net profit before taxes...... 4.60 3.50 
Furniture stores 
Gross margin Te. EE Se 39.13 38.66 98.8 
Totaliexpensés sents ic ack 34.09 38.88 114.1 
Operating profit........... 5.04 — .22 
Net profit before taxes...... 6.93 3.45 
Appliance dealers 
Gross MALKIN ge canner 31.60 33.90 107.3 
Total eXPENSES » chars ous ajeretshoxen: 26.90 82.30 120.1 
Operating profit........... 4.70 1.60. 
Net profit before taxes...... Not Available 


1 Women’s apparel and accessories represent almost 70% of total sales, men’s and 
boys’ wear roughly 15% 

Sources: Harvard Business School; National Retail Merchants Association; Na~ 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers; National Retail Furniture 
Association; National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association 


The Share of the Market .. . 


. . received by department stores fluctuates sharply during 
the year. A closeup of these movements reveals the particular 
merchandise lines where these stores are most effective. 
Department store monthly sales as a percentage of related 
specialty store sales are shown by major merchandise lines 
in the series of charts to the right. The straight line in each 
graph is an annual average: in the periods in which the curve 
runs above that line department stores are obtaining more 
than their average share of the market; where it is below, 
they are performing less effectively. 

The relative importance of such “above” and “below” 
points is further suggested by the graphs at the bottom of the 
page which trace the seasonality of consumer purchasing. 
They are based entirely on specialty store sales, since 
related departmental figures are not available for the prewar 
period. But the sales of such stores reflect the seasonality of 
total market demand. Finally, a comparison of present 
seasonal patterns with those of the prewar period tells us 
something about the change in consumer buying habits. All 


figures are based on a three-year average. 
Y 


The department store share of the women's and misses’ apparel and 
accessories market fluctuates markedly through the year. During the mid- 
winter months they do relatively less well. They pick up sharply with the 
coming of spring, and then slip below par again later in the season 
despite a rise in consumer demand. They drop further with the approach 
of summer, hit low in July, and revive sharply in the fall when sales 
generally are again strong. 

The feeble showing in January is probably attributable to the specialty 
store practice of conducting extensive clearance sales in that month. But 
in February and particularly March, with spring style promotions and early 
Easter business, women's departments perk up competitively, although 
volume is still low for the trade generally. April, which is a good business 
month for the industry, is a competitively weaker one for the big store; and 
even though demand remains reasonably high with the shift to casual 
spring and summer wear, the comparative position of the department 
store continues to wane. Such items as cotton dresses, play shoes, and to a 
lesser extent sportswear tend to be bought on impulse—picked up wher- 
ever a particular product cafches the consumer fancy. 

With back-to-school and early fall fashion promotions, the competitive 
standing of the big stores improves considerably and continues well above 
par through November. Such stores, in fact, appear to be more effective 
in the fall than the spring. It is in the back-from-vacation period that the 
consumer tends fo make her more ambitious apparel purchases. Then depth 
of line, store reliability, label status and charge accounts tend to give the 
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Department store sales as per cent of specialty store sales, by months 


department siore the competitive edge. But by December, the busiest 
month for the trade, the position of women’s departments is no better than 
par. The inconvenience of shopping in the capacity-crowded big store 
during the holiday season has much to do with that. It is also possible, 
however, that department stores are in December underemphasizing 
ready-to-wear lines to make room for gift accessories. 

Compared with the prewar period, current seasonal fluctuations in the 
women's and misses’ merchandise area are slightly less pronounced. This 
tendency toward leveling reflects the change in the nafion's patterns, with 
greater emphasis on less formal, more casuai, suburban living. There is 
more buying for generai everyday use, less buying for special occasions. 
The peak demand in spring and fall is more modest fhan in the prewar 
years, while the summer sag is less pronounced. These developments are of 
particular relevance to department stores, for it is in the major seasons, 
which are now less importont, that they do competitively best, while the 
summer, which is the big stores' weakest period, is growing somewhat 
more important. 


Per cent distribution of specialty store annual sales, by months 
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DEPARTMENT STORE COMPETITIVE STRENGTH, 1955-1957 
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MEN'S & BOYS’ WEAR 


In men's and boys’ wear departments, sales in June, November, and 
December account for well over a third of the year's business. Those are 
the months of gift buying—Father's Day and Christmas—when accessories 
are in heavy demand and the woman is responsible for a larger than usual 
proportion of men's wear buying. Department stores obtain a considerably 
bigger share of the men’s accessory than the major apparel market. Purchas- 
ing of the former is done largely by women, the latter almost entirely by men. 

The particularly pronounced weakening of men’s and boys’ depart- 
ments in January and July is likely a by-product of specialty store stock 
liquidation sales, which are traditionally held in those months and offen 
continue into subsequent weeks. Too, department stores customarily check 
inventories in the final days of those months, and stocks are permitted to 
run down in the preceding period. 

The April-May period brings a business pickup, but department stores 
continue fo offer relatively feeble competition. Such stores may get out of 
season too abruptly, while specialty outlets permit considerably more over- 
lapping. Also, big stores do poorly with apparel, an important spring line. 

The most significant postwar shift in the seasonal pattern in this mer- 
chandise area is the increased importance of Christmas. For the rest of the 
yecr, the peaks and troughs appear to have leveled somewhat. 


‘MEN’S & BOYS’ WEAR 
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HOME, FURNISHINGS 
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The relative market position of home-furnishings departments fluctuafes 
most significantly in the second half of the year. In the summer months, 
when demand is for casual furniture, such as the patio type which is 
frequently purchased at “roadside” outlets, the big stores do relatively 
less well. Further, customer traffic is at a low ebb generally during the 
summer months and a lot of the buying in this sector is done on impulse. 

However, in the fall, as demand turns heavy for major furnishings, de- 
partment stores do better competitively. Here again, store reliability, 
diversity of line, and credit selling increase the effectiveness of these out- 
lets for higher-priced merchandise. 

Their relative performance in December, however, is no better than 
average. Besides the difficulties of shopping in department stores during 
the Christmas rush, a particularly large number of specialty gift shops 
emphasize ifems for the home and carry a considerably enlarged and 
varied stock during that season. 

The major change that has occurred over the years in the seasonal 
movements in this sector is the decreased importance of spring. In contrast 
to considerable activity in that season prior to the war, sales are at 
average levels or below average at that time. The vast change that has 
occurred in the products offered in this merchandise sector may have 
much fo do with the change. 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 
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Earning and Cost Trends as Per Cent of Sales 


GROSS MARGIN 
ria PLUS OTHER INCOME 


eo” | TOTAL EXPENSES 
32 — 


30 
1948 1951 1954 1957 
Sources; Harvard Business School; National Retail Merchants Association 


(Text continued from page 411) 


facts on hand suggest at least some reasons why the 
operations of smaller stores, which were about as effec- 
tive as the large ones early in the decade, are doing 
markedly less well now. First, every measure of vol- 
ume has advanced over the years more rapidly for 
the big than for small enterprise. Dollar sales of the 
former were up by substantially more as was its typical 
sales check, and its transaction count was up in contra- 
distinction to many of the other classes of store size, 
including the smallest. 

In considerable measure these differences in volume 
growth are attributable to branch store activities. That 


Expenses Have Risen Faster than Sales 


90 
1949 195) 1953 1955 1957 
Index numbers for price index for department store merchandise: 1949-1951 = 100 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Harvard Business School; National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion; Department of Labor; The Conference Board 


is, branches substantially contributed to the growth in 

big-store volume, while in the case of outlets of more / 

modest size branches accounted for a smaller proportion 

of total activity. But not too much can be made of these 

facts in appraising over-all operating results. Stores of 

moderate size had a volume history similar to that of the 
very small outlets, yet their earnings were better. 

The difficulties of the small stores are reflected at an 
early stage in the difference between the cumulative 
mark-on and the gross margin. Such stores advanced 
their mark-on more than larger stores over the years, 
but their mark-down ratios also were greater—well 
above last year’s all-stores figure. Thus, although small 
stores started merchandising operations with a mark-on 
that compared favorably with that of most enterprises 
of larger size, they were leit with the smallest gross 
margin in the business. Specifically, the typical gross 
margin for the small stores’ group was 35.5% of sales, or 
0.8 of a percentage point below the all-stores ratio. The 
significance of the gap is suggested by the fact that the 
all-stores operating profit ratio in 1957 came to 2% of 
sales. 

The failure of the small stores to turn in a better 
gross margin performance is particularly significant in 
terms of the merchandise they handle. Such stores do a 
larger proportion of their total sales in women’s and 
misses’ apparel and accessories than the trade does gen- 
erally—merchandise lines that provide a gross margin 
somewhat higher than on over-all store operations. 

On the expense side of the ledger, evidence fails to 
establish any significant reiation between store size and 
cost trends. The expense ratio last year was lowest for 
the largest store class, but next in line was the lowest- 
size outlet group. Further, the increase in that relative 
over the years for this smallest-size group was identical 
to the all-stores experience. Thus expanding expenses, 
which are so frequently suggested as the major cause for 


Transaction Trends 


EXPENSES PER 
TRANSACTION 


1949 195] 1953 1955 1957 
Index numbers: 1949-1951 = 100 . 


Sources: Harvard Business School; National Retail Merchants Association; The a 
ence Board 
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the recent difficulties of the small store, appear to be less 
relevant than assumed. Although the rising cost of 
doing business has reduced operating profits, the small 
store appears to be no worse off on this count than 
department stores generally. 


No Clue in Expense Ratios 


Nor does a closer look at each of the major cost com- 
ponents indicate any appreciable differences in the ex- 
periences of stores according to size. Generally, the pay- 
roll, which composes about 55% of total expenses, went 
up at a rate comparable with the aggregate rise in 
expenditures. This was the uniform experience for all 
the size classes. Real estate, which represents under 10% 
of ail costs, advanced a good deal more sharply; while 
the trend in advertising outgo, which is a trifle less 
important than real estate as a cost factor, increased 
significantly less than expenses generally. This item is 
more readily controllable than the other major expenses 
of doing business. 

A striking variation among the various size classes of 
stores is found in the “other income” entry of the profit 
account. This item, more than any other, appears to be 
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responsible for the less favorable situation of the small 
store as compared to the large store. Over the years, the 
“other income” item not only has increased significantly 
on an all-store basis, but in 1957 it registered a substan- 
tially larger proportion of the net pretax gain than did 
earnings from merchandising operations. And, on this 
count, bigger stores have done considerably better than 
the smaller ones. For enterprises with an annual volume 
of $10 million and more, “‘other income” came to 3% and 
better of sales last year, against a figure of 2% for smaller 
outlets. During the base period, however, there was no 
appreciable difference in this item among the various 
sizes of units. 

An important factor in “other income” is credit 
selling. Interest earned from instalment and other 
term accounts is booked as “other income” and repre- 
sents a significant share of that total entry. Over the 
years, credit sales as a proportion of total volume in- 
creased more rapidly for the larger stores than for 
moderate-size and small enterprises. 


Fasran LInpEN 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Changes in the Major Operating Ratios by Store Size 


Ratios as percentage of sales 


All 


Stores $1-2 
Cumulative mark-on 
Average: 1949-1951.............. 38.5% 38.0% 
RODD cence ooo sere 38.9 38.9 
DyierenCe yarn. Gis Se east 8s s 3 A 9 
Gross margin 
Average: 1949-1051.) cos. .0s020% 35.7 35.3 
1. er een tt ee 36.3 35.5 
baterence secre Teas 22s 6 2 
Total expenses 
Average: 1949-1051...........5%. 32.6 32.0 
WORT Soa es cee aa cee 34.3 33.7 
CONC C css is 2s. i5s 35,0 4 arf 1.7 
Merchandising profit 
Average: 1949-1951.............. Sil 3.3 
NOD texctke carers cus sant so 2.0 1.8 
iDitterenee aby. beblGave tos. iests —1.1 —1.5 
Other income 
Average: 1949-1951.............. 2.5 2.2 
OS Gc etwvayaracecsiets 'a.4°0 3.6 LG 
Difference. arate otitis 3 na oe. 0e0, 2 Ted —.5 
Net gain before taxes 
Average: 1949-1951.............. 5.6 5.5 
DS Wie ttes weirs shee 5.6 3.5 
TV UPLETEIICE ear cver oer uh dhe cusnchayn, éce eis * 0 —2.0 
Net gains after taxes 
Average: 1949-1951.............. Seu 3.4 
ODT ccortes: ctercnagtee was 2.8 2.0 
Mifference: si oes ela tetas we os —.3 —1.4 


Figures represent median values 
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Department Stores with Annual Sales in Millions of Dollars 


Over 
$2-5 $5-10 $10-20 $20-50 $50 
38.4% 38.4% 38.5% 39.0% 38.1% 

38.9 38.9 39.1 39.3 38.7 
5 5 6 3 6 
35.7 35.3 35.3 36.1 35.6 
36.3 36.0 36.2 36.4 36.4 
6 7 9 3 8 
32.0 32.0 32.8 33.4 S22 
34.5 33.9 35.1 34.0 33.3 
2.5 1.9 233, 6 1.1 
Bf Ay 2.5 OL 3.4 
1.8 2.1 Het 2.4 3.1 
—1.9 —1.2 —1.4 == —3 
2.1 23 2.5 2.7 2.5 
2.2 2.4 3.0 3.2 Sie 

1 1 o 5 7 

5.8 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.9 
4.0 4.5 4.1 5.6 6.3 
—1.8 —1.1 —.9 2 4 
3.4 oe 29 3.0 3.3 
Q.1 a3 241 2.8 Sue 
—1.3 —.9 —.8 ae —.l 


Source: Harvard Business School; National Retail Merchants Association 


Retail Prices Steady in August 


AUGUST retail prices as measured by THE CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s consumer price index showed no change from July, 
when they dipped slightly for the first time in twenty-six 
months. The all-items index for the United States remained at 
the July level of 107.4 (1953 = 100). This was 2.2% higher 
than the index stood in August, 1957. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar was 93.1 cents 
(1953 dollar = 100 cents) in August, 1958—unchanged from 
the previous month and 2.0 cents below the year-ago level. 


since lower coffee prices were met with higher prices for fats 
and oils and partially prepared foods. Coffee prices, influenced 
by heavy production of the green coffee bean, continue to 
fall; coffee was down 1.0% in August and down as much as 
10.7% over the year. 

Transportation costs continued to climb and were 0.5% 
higher over the month. Although prices of new cars remained 
generally the same, those of used cars and gasoline continued 
to rise. Public transportation rates were also higher. 


The Conference Board’s Consumer Price Index—United States Cities Over 50,000 in Population 


1953 = 100 Rebased Indexes 

Housing | oe : All ; rae 

= . t 8 
Tens Food Fuel, Furnish- Apparel pear Sundries Dollar an cart (1 947-49 

Total Rent [Power and] ings and 1939=100)| =100) 

ater |Equipment 
1957 July...... 104.8 102.8 105.5 110.1 106.6 100.4 101.2 107.6 107.2 95.4 | 190.3 119.2 
August....} 105.1 103.5 105.5 110.2 106.4 100.3 1061.5 107.6 107.7 95.1 190.9 119.6 
September.| 105.3 103.6 105.7 110.3 106.6 100.8 101.8 107.6 108.0 95.0 191.2 119.9 
October...| 105.4 103.5 106.0 110.9 106.9 101.0 102.0 107.4 108.3 94.9 191.4 120.0 
November.| 105.9 103.5 106.1 111.0 107.3 101.0 102.0 110.3 108.6 94.5 192.2 120.5 
December.| 106.0 103.6 106.3 111.1 107.4 101.0 102.0 110.2 108.9 94.4 192.4 120.6 
1957 Annualav..| 104.6 102.1 105.5 109.9 107.7 100.5 101.4 108.0 107.1 95.6 190.0 119.1 
1958 January...| 106.3 104.5 106.8 111.4 DLO 101.0 102.0 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 121.0 
‘ebruary . 106.6 105.4 106.9 111.6 110.0 101.0 102.0 108.8 109.3 93.8 193.5 121.3 
March... 106.8 106.4 106.8 111.6 110.2 100.7 102.0 108.5 109.4 $3.6 194.0 121.6 
April... 107.2 107.6 106.8 111.9 109.8 100.5 102.2 108.5 109 .6 93.2 194.8 122.0 
May...... 107.3 107.8 106.8 112.0 109.3 100.3 102.0 108.8 109.7 | 93.2 194.9 122.2 
June... ..5 107.5 108.1 106.8 112.0 109.5 100.3 102.0 109.1 109.8 93.0 195.2 122.3 
Julyeeeere 107.4 107.8 106.5 112.3 106.5 100.0 101.9 109.8 110.0 93.1 195.0 | 122-2 
August....| 107 4 107.2 106.6 w12R2 106.9 99.9 101.9 110.4 | 130.5 93.1 195.1 122.8 
Percentage Changes 

7/58 to 8/58.... ; i —0.1 0 | +9.5 |] +0.5 0 | +0.1] +0.1 
8/57 to 8/58....| +2.2 +3 .6 +1.0 Sle) +0.5 —0.4 +0.4 +2.6 +2.6 —2.1 =+-2.2 +2.3 


Food, the only major group to decline over the month, was 
0.6% cheaper. This decline was enough to overcome increases 
of 0.5% in both transportation and sundries costs. Housing 
costs advanced 0.1%, while those for apparel remained at their 
July level. 


Ample Harvest Yields 


The food index fell mainly under the impact of substantial 
price decreases for meats, vegetables and fruits. With market 
supplies plentiful, prices of fruits and vegetables declined 
4.3%. Largely responsible for the 11.2% drop in vegetable 
costs was the 9.5% decline in the price of potatoes. The sub- 
group of meat, fish and poultry was down 0.2% and would 
have been lower still had not advances in the price of pork, 
other meats and fish tended to balance decreases of 0.6% for 
beef and 3.6% for poultry. The increase in the dairy products 
and eggs group was the result of seasonally higher egg prices, 
which were up 3.8%, and an advance of 1.3% in the price of 
milk. No change was recorded for the “other food” group, 


Sundries rose 0.5% under the influence of the increase in 
postal rates that became effective in August. Also contributing 
to higher costs in this group were lesser increases for medical 
care, alcoholic beverages and recreation. 

Housing costs were up fractionally, higher fuel and house- 
hold operations costs practically offsetting decreases in rents 
and housefurnishings. The level of apparel prices was un- 
changed, although women’s clothing was slightly more expen- 
sive over the month. Clothing service costs also rose slightly. 


Changes over the Year 


Compared with a year ago, consumers had to pay more for 
all the groups of items that make up the index. Food costs 
led the rise with an increase of 3.6%. The transportation 
and sundry groups were each 2.6% higher. Housing costs were 
1.0% higher than a year earlier, and apparel prices were 0.4% 
higher. 

Lrona D. Lewis 
Division of Consumer Economics 
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BUSINESS RECORD 


Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook d 1958 1957 
Folio“ Series ee 


August p July June August 


Industrial production 


1947-49=100 S 

1947-49=100 S 

1947-49=100 S 
Wholesale prices 


All commodities 1947-49 = 100 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices 
All items (NICB) 
Food (NICB) 
All items (BLS) 
Food (BLS)... 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 


1953=100 
1953=100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1910-14=100 
1910-14=100 
1910-14= 100 


Employment and unemployment (Census)? 


Total labor force 


Civilian employment 
Nonfarm employment 
Unemployment 


Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persens 
Thousand persons 


72,703 
70,067 
65,367 
58,746 

4,699 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total Thousand persons S : 750,431 750,315 
Employees in manufacturing Thousand persons S 715,319 715,275 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S$ 735,112 35,040 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S r 6,383 r 6,344 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. .| Thousand persons S ry 5,149 r 5,140 


Average work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Personal income 


instalment credit 
Extensions 
Repayments 
Instalment credit outstanding 


Total private 

Private nonfarm residential 
Business sales and inventories 

Total inventories 

Total sales ‘ 

Manufacturing inventories 

Manufacturing sales 

Retail inventories 

Retail sales 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories 
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Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 


Peis 
2.28 
19s 


83.53 
90.52 
75.46 


355). 6 
247.5 
115.0 


3,431 
3,401 
33,232 


83.10 
89.89 
75.08 


352.0 
244.7 
114.0 


3,265 
3,392 


33,054 


47,628 
32,916 
16,416 


82.80 
89.06 
74.26 


352nd 
249.9 
108.9 


3,591 
3,343 


33,232 


48,408 
34,248 
16,944 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars SY 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars fe} 


786,400 
53,200 
750,246 
725,747 
724,070 
16,581 


710,800 
5,149 


7% 2d) 


713,270 
11,432 
1: 16 


Million dollars S 
Million dass Ss 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars iS) 


417 


728,528 
712,086 


7 2530 


721,718 
713,661 
iO9 


91,300 
57,000 
54,0936 
29,0305 
24,250 
17,030 


11,040 
5,740 
1.92 


13,210 
11,290 
ileal! 


31,6966 
14,573b 
2.176 


22,397b 
14,4570 
1.556 


Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


1958 
Chartbook ‘ 
Folio* Series 


August p | July June 


Merchandise exports and imports ae 
Exports® Million dollars n.d. 1,419 
23 Imports Million dollars n.d. n.d. 


Merchandise export surplus (incl. grant-aidshipments)} Million dollars n.d. 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 0 
24 Defense expenditures? Million dollars 3,214 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover . 
Privately held money supply® Billion dollars 232.8 
25 Total demand deposits adjusted and currency Billion dollars S 137.4 
Deposit turnover: New York City TS n.d. 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers? TS n.d. 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Million dollars 80,299 
Million dollars 70,960 
Borrowings!?: 11 Million dollars 555 
Excess reserves! Million dollars 707 
Million dollars 


Diffusion index 
Industrial production 137 
Diffusion index TTS 1.83 
Diffusion index, cumulative TTS 13.28 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts Thous. sq. ft. fl.sp. SR} 117,437 
Commercial and industrial building contracts Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. SR 38,286 
New orders, durables Million dollars S 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures Number 


Chartbook : ; BOS See NOG ee 
Foliot a ee Unie i je IV II 
Quarter p Quarter Quarter Quarter 


Gross national product 


otal es acclere were Sevetehs ace, oajas eleee le Ore ane eee Billion dollars S A 429.0 425.8 438.9 441.2 
2 Change in business inventories..................- Billion dollars S A =) =e? end 2.9 
Binalidemandls etree. a. ctr neice: sic secon aie aerate Billion dollars S A 437.0 435.3 441.2 438.3 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures............... Billion dollars S A 288.3 286.2 287.2 2829 
Change from previous: quarters <n = cere eerie Billion dollars S A Paes —1.0 —1.1 Me | 
3 Gross private domestic investment............... Billion dollars S A 49.2 49.6 61.5 67.0 
Change from’ previous quarter. (.%. 6.2202 es ecens Billion dollars S A —0.4 —11.9 —5.2 Fe 
Government purchases of goods and services....... Billion dollars S A 90.9 89.5 88.3 87.5 
Change from: previous quarter... 0). ae sere tees Billion dollars S A 1.4 1.2 1.3 Lii 
Disposition of personal income 
FRotal personal income aaaerdn cae ates cee eene Billion dollars S A 349.8 347.3 349.7 348.4 
13 Disposable personal income.............0.0.0e0ee Billion dollars S A 307.5 305.9 306.8 305.7 
Personal consumption expenditures............... Billion dollars S A | 288.3 286.2 287.2 282.5 
‘Retsonal isa vin gs catwccayrinn.c mechs bin toe ean Billion dollars S A 19n2 18.8 19.6 REE. 
Corporate profits 
INet: before: taxes ie eic-arss soso area wiciate Syere eyes eee Billion dollars S A n.4. Sled, 39.9 46.1b 
15 PaMMig bility aerate Misaerca sees Malet es wens eee Billion dollars S A n.d. 16.1 19.9 23.0b 
IN BIOAD To oo homo OU AGGno nae dapoedora Goues ¢ Billion dollars S A n.d. 15.5 20.0 23.16 
Dividend payments i.c.., oes eve nee chats woah eiere areas Billion dollars S A 12.4 12.5 12.0 12.6 
WWetalnedkarminesiy .. ve. tame vl Cin wa Meee re Billion dollars S A n.d. 320 8.0 10.66 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
16 Total sraune sec e ee ence 199-0059 noT Oc OLS ap aD OD oaROLO Billion dollars S A r 30.32a 32.41 36.23 37.03 
Mamnutacturing industries cris <.ielslelcie eels) sloe)ete <1) Billion dollars S A 7 lesa 13.20 15.27 16.25 
INonmanufacttining Industries, eiec nen sens cena. Billion dollars SA | 7 18.79a 19.21 20.96 20.78 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
4 Receipts em cuseis stele) ereterareuiaiare selelerayae ieee Million dollars 19,172 20,586 13,914 21,226 
Expenditures............ Sar ane badd DUNO OO RS Or Million dollars 18,549 17,288 © 18,116 18,210 
Cumulativelsurplus:ordeficit!* em cee een eene Million dollars —2,813 — 3,436 — 65/35 1,596 
For monthly data see above : : 


Sources: Federal Reserye; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; product, less change in business inventories. !4For fiscal year inni 

Tue Conrerence Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Se- sonally adjusted. a-akaanl rate. R-Revised series: neasoaal Ee treet Noe 
curities and Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge; Standard Bureau of Economic Research; commercial and industrial replaces broader “nonresi- 
& Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research. i dential” series formerly shown. a-anticipated. For the III Quarter of 1958, revised 

_1 Includes interest, taxes and wages. 2 Prices received divided by prices paid. * Be- anticipated outlays are: Total, 30.82; Manufacturing, 11.57; and Nonmanufacturin 
ginning May 1956, data based on 330-area sample. 4 Excludes personal contributions 18.75. For the IV Quarter of 1958 they are: Total $1.02; Manufacturing 11.86; ane 
to social security, included in components. * Includes wages and salaries and “other Nonmanufacturing, 19.16. 6-July, 1957 for monthly data; I Quarter 1957 for uarterl 
labor income.” § Includes rant-aid shipments. 7 Military functions of the Defense data. c-June. p-preliminary. r—-revised. * End-of-month inventory, divided ti ides 
Department. * Demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and during the month. + Debits (annual rate) divided by deposits +t Diffusion indee 
interbank deposits; and currency outside banks. ® Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contraction. n.a —Not avail- 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York. 1° All member banks. able. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends, (Fifth Edition) Tue ‘Conrerun 
1 From Federal Reserve Banks. 2 Weekly reporting member banks. 13 Gross national Boarp, 1958. Copies available to Board Associates on request : < 
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CANADA: A BLUEPRINT FOR TOMORROW 


From Our Canadian Office 


forecasting will appreciate the enormity of the 

problem handed to:Canada’s Royal Commission 
on Economic Prospects when, in 1955, it was directed to 
“enquire into and report upon the probable economic 
development of Canada and the problems to which such 
development appears likely to give rise.’”” The Gordon 
Commission, as it was popularly called, made a master- 
ful attempt to rise to the occasion, and its members 
traveled back and forth across the country getting the 
opinions and advice of Canadians engaged in almost 
every type of economic activity. 

When they sat down to compile their reports the 
Commissioners had held public hearings in fourteen 
Canadian cities. They had listened to the testimony of 
750 witnesses and received 330 submissions from munic- 
ipal and provincial governments, other organizations, 
and individuals. In addition to this great accumulation 
of basic material, the Commissioners had at their finger- 
tips more than thirty special studies undertaken by 
members of their own staffs and by individuals and 
institutions specially recruited from outside sources for 
this purpose. Whatever becomes of the Commission’s 
recommendations, the collection of such a valuable 
documentation of Canada’s economic development de- 
serves the gratitude of everyone interested in the 
Canadian economic scene. 


WHAT OF THE FORECASTS? 


While it is for their valuable compilations of current 
and historic data on Canada that the Gordon Commis- 
sioners deserve the most credit, it is the forecasts they 
have made concerning the next quarter century that 
have attracted the most attention in the business com- 
munity. Nor is this surprising. Businessmen, and the 
community in general, are continually faced with the 
necessity of probing yesterday and today for some indi- 
cation of tomorrow, even though they recognize the 
futility of expecting their predictions to be accurate over 
a time period of any duration in a dynamic society. 

Nobody realized better than the Commissioners the 
transitory nature of such probings, of which they take 
pains to point out their awareness in the very first page 
of their final report: 


aes who has ever tried his hand at serious 


‘“‘Fortune-telling has never been held in very high repute 
in the community; and it is as hazardous when carried out 
under the most respectable auspices as when practiced in a 
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back street and in a manner liable to attract the attention 
of the police. ... 

“We have examined economic experience in Canada, and 
to a lesser extent in other countries, over the past two or 
three decades to discover trends that might be projected 
into the future to give some idea of what the next quarter 
century might hold for Canadians. We have also borne in 
mind the comparative stability of the ratios between some 
of the grand economic variables that will be changing over 
the years that we have to survey; and we have had con- 
structed for us some models . . . in which these slowly 
changing ratios might be seen to hold together the moving 
planets of the economic universe. . 

“We are well aware that we have not found it possible to 
compose our forecasts into complete consistency. We are 
even more conscious that the degree of certainty and con- 
sistency that our forecasts may from time to time suggest 
can be misleading. The fact is that a four-dimensional space- 
time continuum is a very slithery medium in which to plot 
the paths of even a few economic stars of the largest magni- 
tude. The trend lines that we have projected into the future 
have had to be bent this way and that, and we know that 


Table 1: Forecasts of Canada’s Population, Labor Force 
and Gross National Product 


1955 Population (millions) 15.60 
Labor force (millions) 5.6a 
GNP (billions of constant 1949 dollars) 21.64 
Net immigration per annum 
The Forecasts 
50,000 75,000 100,000 
1965 Population........... 19.2 19.5 19.8 
Labor force........ 6.9 7.0 Wii 
GNP (2.50 basis)!. .. 30.8 31.4 $2.0 
GNP (8.25 basis)!. .. 32.6 33.3 33.9 
1970 Population........... 21.2 21.6 Bar 
Mabor forces i... on el 7.9 8.1 
GNP (2.50 basis).... 37.9 38.9 40.0 
GNP (3.25 basis).... 41.3 42.5 43.7 
1975 Population........... 23.3 24.0 24.7 
Labor force..cdtsates 8.6 8.9 9.2 
GNP (2.50 basis)... . 45.7 47.2 48.8 
GNP (8.25 basis).... 51.5 53.3 55.1 
1980) Populatiohi.... eek os 25.8 26.7 27.5 
Labor force........ 9.6 9.9 10.3 
GNP (2.50 basis).... 54.9 57.0 59.2 
GNP (3.25 basis)... . 64.0 66.5 69.1 


#2 = ES ES ee a 

a—The preliminary figures for 1955 used by the makers of these forecasts were sub- 
ject to later revision by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. While the labor force 
figure remains at 5.6 million, the figure for total population has since been revised 
upward to 15.7 million and that for GNP in constant 1949 dollars to 22.0 billion 

1 The “2.50 basis” and the “3.25 basis” refer to the alternative assumptions con- 
cerning the average annual compound rate of increase of productivity (gross domestic 
product per man- our) in the business sector of the economy. All GNP estimates are 
in 1949 dollars 

Source: Adapted from “Output, Labour and Capital in the Canadian Economy” 
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guesses and intuitions have as often swayed our hand as any 
clear analysis or any clear apprehension of coming economic 
developments. The probability is therefore overwhelming 
that the future will not be obliging enough to conform to 
what we have predicted.” 


Nevertheless, the Commission felt that the forecasts 
must be made, not only because their terms of refer- 
ences demanded projections, but because every decision 
made by governments or businesses implies some eco- 
nomic forecast of the future and the Commissioners 
recognized that such forecasts should be as scientific as 
possible under the circumstances. They courageously 
set out to chart the uncharted and came up with some 
general guideposts for the next quarter century. 


HOW MANY CANADIANS? 


To a country plagued with Canada’s problem of too 
few domestic consumers, the million-dollar question for 
the future is bound to be: “How many Canadians?” 
Past population trends must be studied for the neces- 
sary clues to the size of the market and the number of 
consumers, together with their age, sex and probable 
marital status—characteristics that will in turn deter- 
mine the nation’s requirements for food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, education, welfare and a host of 
other goods and services. 

Assumptions must be made regarding the fertility 
rates as well as the mortality rates of the population, 
and even the national attitudes toward the rearing of 
more or fewer children. The Commission considered 
that the Canadian birth rate—in 1954 the highest of any 
industrial country at 28.7 per thousand of population— 
would decline slightly after 1960 and the forecasts for 
1960-1980 were based on that assumption. It was also 
felt that mortality rates would undergo a further drop, 
partly due to lengthening life spans, but particularly as 
applied to infant deaths, where Canada’s past record has 
not been so satisfactory as, for instance, that of the 
United States or Britain. 

Finally another important assumption had to be 
made. This concerned net immigration, which depends 
somewhat on economic conditions within and without 
the country, but most heavily on government policy. 
Where the Commission settled for one set of assump- 
tions for most population variables, it felt compelled to 


make three sets regarding immigration. Consequently 
table 1 shows population forecasts for net immigration 
estimates of 50,000, 75,000 and 100,000 persons yearly. 
As a basis for projections based upon population 
growth, the middle figure has been selected by the 
Commission. 

In the short run, at least, even the larger figure of 
100,000 for net immigration may be too low. Since the 
beginning of 1956, net immigration has totaled more 
than 340,000 persons, not far below the level of 375,000 
projected by the Commission for the five-year period 
1956-60 on the basis of 75,000 immigrants a year. The 
big year for immigration was 1957; since then there has 
been some restraint imposed. Even in the unlikely even- 
tuality that Canadian government policy shouid act to 
further restrain immigration, it is almost a certainty that 
as Canadian development proceeds and more opportuni- 
ties open up at home, fewer Canadians will leave their 
country. Thus fewer immigrants may be needed to 
maintain a particular average for net immigration. 


HOW OLD ARE CANADIANS? 


Age distribution is another important factor in any 
population. With life expectancy on the increase it is 
important to know whether the numbers in the upper- 
age brackets are increasing disproportionately to the 
young. This can be very important, not only in assessing 
the ability to support welfare services but with regard 
to the provision of the proper kind of goods and services 
to meet the needs of the community. The type of 
housing, for example, may be of prime importance. A 
Commission study! makes reference to the fact that 
older women are living much longer than older men and 
conjectures that in 1980 about 12% of Canadian men 
will be over sixty years old whereas 14% of Canadian 
women will have reached that age. The Commission’s 
report points out that the population pyramid of 1980 
(shown in table 2 for the total population) will have a 
“matriarchal tilt,” with the pyramid itself being built 
“over the bodies of many dead husbands.’ Where will 
these widows live? With the trend away from living with 
families, it may be that they will add excessively to the 
demand for “bachelor accommodation,” a type of living 


_ 1 Wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott, “Output, Labour and Capital 
in the Canadian Hconomy” 


Table 2: Estimated Age Distribution of the Canadian Population 


1960 


Age Class - 
000’s % 

OR A Aen Socotra ees 5,791.2 33.0 
L620 sate, We tid ca es, ie ee eS 3,686.5 Zab 
SO=44 ae Wiies. fice tensed maar Pain ae odd 3,532.5 20.1 
M5= OO ee te we phd © enn i ee dae 2,528.8 14.5 
O01 A Soe ce cytes dari eee eee eae as 1,459.3 8.4 
(OlADGOVErE J). pal ee eee ee ane 510.0 2.9 
ELotall yin. 6. Res io carte eee ee 17,508.3 100.0 


1970 1975 5 1980 
000’s % 000’s % 000’s % 

6,765.7 31.2 7,348.8 30.7 8,199.8 30.8 
5,225.1 24.2 6,021.6 25.0 6,562.6 24.6 
3,842.9 Wr 4,100.4 Lied 4,749.9 17.8 
3,253.0 15.0 3,569.8 14.9 3,748.9 14.1 
1,862.6 8.6 2,156.2 9.0 2,489.9 9.3 
693.4 3.3 792.0 3.3 911.3 3.4 
21,642.7 100.0 23,988.8 100.0 26,653.4 100.0 


Note: Estimates are based on the assumption that net immigration will amount to 75,000 per annum 
Source: Based on data from “Output, Labour and Capital in the Canadian Economy” 
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unit that may also be in much greater demand for younger 
career women and other one-person householders. 


HOW MANY FAMILIES2 


Another Commission study! accepts the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s contention that 
families will increase almost as fast as the population 
itself.? It arrives at an estimated family increase of 69% 
for the quarter century preceding 1980 as compared with 
a 71% increase in population expected over the same 
period. 

This forecast is based on the premise that marriage 
rates will follow in the future the trends established 
since 1921. In the first five or ten years of the next 
quarter century, however, it is assumed that the rate of 
increase in the number of families would be a good deal 
lower than the rate of increase in the total population, 
“owing to the fact that the persons most likely to be 
marrying will be the children of the depression and early 
war years—periods of comparatively low birth rates.” 
This assumption received a shaking in 1957 when the 
huge influx of immigrants (282,000 persons) helped to 
account for a large increase in new families. 

The assumption that persons in families in 1980 will 
continue to account for 87% of the population as they 
did in 1951 may be in for some trouble too. The poten- 
tial increase in one-person households has been previ- 
ously pointed out and it is probable that more than 


proportionate increases will occur in other nonfamily 
households. 


INCREASED URBANIZATION SEEN 


Another assumption made about the Canadian popu- 
lation is that farm folk will henceforth constitute a 
declining proportion of the total Canadian figure. In- 
deed, an absolute decline of 481,000 persons (from 
2,827,000 in 1951 to 2,346,000 in 1980) is forecast over a 
thirty-year period, with most of the decrease taking 
place before 1965.3 It will be seen from table 3 that the 
Commission expects only 9% of all Canadians to be 


To Obtain the Gordon Reports— 


The Gordon Commission Studies referred to in this 
article may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada. Since the Queen’s Printer requires 
advance payment (by certified check or postal money 
order made payable to the Receiver-General of Canada) 
the study titles and their corresponding prices are 
listed below: 


Preliminary Report of the Commission . . . (paper bound) $2.00 


Final Report of the Commission (cloth bound) $3.00 

Consumption Expenditures in Canada... . (cloth bound) $2.50 

Housing and Social Capital (cloth bound) $2.50 

Output, Labour and Capita! in the Canadian 
Economy 


Some Regional Aspects of Canada's Eco- 
nomic Development. 


(cloth bound) $4.50 


(cloth bound) $4.00 
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living on farms in 1980 as compared with 20% on 
farms in 1951. 

This movement of farm dwellers may be counteracted 
in some degree by a projected increase in total numbers 
of rural nonfarm population, although table 3 tells us 
that the relative proportion is expected to decline from 
18% in 1951 to about 12% in 1980. Furthermore, the 
fact that this interchange will not be uniform in any 


Table 3: Forecast of Urban-Rural Distribution of Population 


Assumed net immigration— 75,000 per annum 
1951 (actual) 1980 (forecast) 


Thousands % Thousands % 


of Persons of Persons 
Fifteen metropolitan areas'.... 5,190 37 12,000 45 
Other urbane ss sasee bee 8,433 25 9,010 34 
Totalau banner oee 8,623 62 21,010 79 
Rural monfarms:) ese ces 2,534 18 3,294 12 
ure licariis seperti eee 2,827 20 2,346 9 
LOL WUnal. cee ee ninwer 6,361 38 5,640 21 


Total population of Canada 
(excluding Yukon and N.W.T.) 13,984 100 26,650 100 


1$t. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; Montreal; Ottawa; Toronto; 
Hamilton; London; Windsor; Winnipeg; Calgary; Edmonton; Vancouver; Victoria 
Source: “Housing and Social Capital” 


sense may create revenue and other problems for par- 
ticular municipalities. It is most unlikely, for instance, 
that many of the rural-bound families will move into 
farmhouses abandoned by migrating farm dwellers, so 
that there may well be an excess of abandoned dwellings 
in one area and a great dearth of homes in another at the 
same time. 

In so far as a forecast of housing requirements in 
general is concerned, the Commission’s special study, 
“Housing and Social Capital,” estimates that about 
3,700,000 new housing units will be needed over the 
next twenty-five years. This is almost as many dwellings 
as are presently occupied in Canada. Of course, by 1980, 
about 1,000,000 of the Canadian housing units presently 
existing will have reached an age of seventy-five years 
or more, which means that they will have attained the 
life expectancy for the average nonfarm house. Conse- 
quently it may be safely assumed that many of them 
will be withdrawn from use. 

The breakdown for estimated housing construction 
requirements by five-year intervals is as follows: 


1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1976-80 Total 
559,000 633,000 720,000 840,000 942,000 3,694,000 


It would appear that this estimate, too, may be on the 
conservative side, at least for the period 1956-1960, 


1 Yves Dubé, J. E. Howes and D. L. MacQueen, “Housing and 
Social Capital” 

2 See“ Housing and Urban Growth in Canada,” a brief from Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economie Prospects 

8 The degree of urbanization to be expected at specific intervals in 
the period 1951-1980 is suggested by the following data taken from 
page 33 of the Commission’s study, “Housing and Social Capital”: 

1951 1965 1970 1975 1980 


Urban population 
a8 % of total 62% 13% 15% 17% 19% 
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since by the middle of 1958 more than 310,000 new 
dwelling units had been completed, with a further 
87,000 being under construction. 


LARGER, BETTER LABOR FORCE 


An estimate of the number of persons available for 
work must be an integral part of any long-term forecast 
and here again the Commission has prepared the projec- 
tions shown in table 4 on the basis of the previously 
discussed three assumptions for immigration. Conse- 
quently the same objections hold true. 

The Commission has also assumed that there will be 
an ever-increasing participation in the labor force of 
women over the age of twenty-five, although it postu- 
lates that “‘differences in social attitudes” will prevent 
the proportion of working women in Canada from 
catching up with that of the United States. By 1980, the 


Table 4: Labor Force Estimates 


Thousands 
Net immigration 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
50000 rr ean ose 5,555 6,150 6,850 7,710 8,610 9,560 
GO,000% so. 06 5,555 6,210 6,980 7,910 8,900 9,930 
LOO 000} are sores 5,555 6,270 7,110 8,120 9,190 10,310 


Source: “Report of Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects” 


Commission expects about 31% of Canadian women 
aged twenty-five to forty-four and 26% of those aged 
forty-five to sixty-four will be in the labor force, as 
compared with 24% and 19%, respectively, in 1955. 
The Commission envisages a proportionately more 
productive labor force, due to the beneficial aspects of 


technological improvement. The measure of produc- 
tivity used is gross domestic product per man-hour, 
which is the ratio of the gross domestic product of an 
industry to the number of man-hours employed in the 
industry in that year, no distinction being drawn be- 
tween hours worked by production workers and those 
worked by white-collar or managerial staff. Two bases of 
estimate have been used for productivity increase, a 
compound rate of 2.5% and one of 3.25%. The resulting 
estimates for gross national product appear in table 1. 

It is expected that the actual average figure for 
productivity increase will be somewhere between the 
two values assumed, and probably in excess of the 2.68% 
average established between 1949 and 1955. It is not 
expected that productivity will increase at a constant 
annual rate, for the Commission expects moderate 
fluctuations in the economy to continue. A depression of 
the character of the early Thirties, while not completely 
ruled out, is nevertheless not provided for in the fore- 
cast assumptions. 

Indeed, the report stresses that an attempt is being 
made throughout to forecast “the potential levels of 
output that may be achieved if the economy is fully 
employed,” full employment being defined as 97% of the 
labor force at work. The Commission suggests that the 
economy may fall short of this goal in specific years, but 
that the average will be maintained because of the years 
in which the proportion of the labor force employed will 
be greater than 97%. 

1 Gross domestic product differs from gross national product only 
in that GNP includes all income earned by residents of Canada and 
excludes all income earned by nonresidents, whereas GDP excludes 


all foreign earnings of residents and includes earnings in Canada of 
nonresidents 


Canadian Trends and Prospects: GNP and Consumer Expenditure 
BILLIONS Constant (1949) dollars 
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Table 5: Canada’s Land Area and Population by Regions, 1957 
eS go Su pea ga ec ee ce a ll MTA A a a (OR 


Land area Population : 
Area Total area Land area Land area Total % ‘ sie 
sq. miles sq. miles % of total (thousands) Canada mile of land 

pomiqmiMlland ten pw, ooh es once ates aceon ks 155,364 147,994 4,2 426 
Prince Edward Island so. cade ccnsaenevesiwneeee 2,184 2,184 " 99 0.6 45 
Nova Scotia RN r eae ee istem tele ta crm ener 21,068 20,743 0.6 702 4.2 33 
News OTUUSWICKe etree en eee ay 27,985 27,473 0.8 565 3.4 20 
EAN LICCPROVINOES... necle con ncaactes 206,601 198,394 6.6 1,792 10.8 9 
SPEED ELOME PI Mire crete. oh «ones lie oc he 594,860 523,860 14.7 4,758 28.7 9 
UNGIPATUL OM pe etd She ene Ra os Sadie nen 412,582 333,835 9.4 5,622 33.9 ee 
INGLIS & Se auceon ORE ee ee 246,512 219,723 6.2 860 5.2 3 
ROME KALLCHE UCL INU Peete etre | home cicada We - 251,700 220,182 6.2 879 5.3 3 
IN CE es Ge eee obec eee esesesenee 255,285 248,800 7.0 1,160 7.0 5 
ALTE: PROV INOES < estou os en'v ess « vniele 753,497 688,705 19.3 2,899 17.6 4 
BMIETISH (COLUMBIA. view orcs scan ciccn sce vos 366,255 359,279 10.1 1,487 — 9.0 4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ..........02.00+ 1,511,979 1,458,784 40.9 31 0.2 
CEASA TA Der. ee ee eGo a eee me cae 8,845,774 3,562,857 100.0 16,589 100.0 4 


Average weekly hours per man, in the business sector 
of the economy, on a basis of 1955 = 100, are suggested: 


1965 1970 1975 1980 
91% 89% 86% 83% 


In agriculture, however, increased productivity could 
result in a drop to 79% by 1980; but it would still mean 
a 44-hour week for the farmer as compared with thirty- 
four for the industrial worker. 


MORE CAPITAL PER WORKER 


As the Commission points out, declining hours of 
work will certainly be supplemented by an increasing 
tendency toward greater capital investment per worker: 


“The tools and equipment men work with and the tech- 
niques they employ in using them are as important in main- 
taining and raising the level of output per man-hour as the 
natural resources to which they are applied. The amount of 
industrial capital per worker has shown a secular rise though 
this rise has not been continuous; a series of annual figures 
reflects changes in the degree of unemployment as well as 
changes in the stock of capital. From 1949 to 1955, however, 
industrial capital per worker has increased, we estimate, by 
about one third... . 

“It is not likely that the very intensive rate of capital 
formation of recent years will be maintained in every year 
in the next quarter century. The accumulation of capital 
does not proceed in that way; rather, periods of accumula- 
tion tend to be followed by periods when the newly acquired 
equipment and structures are absorbed and brought to full 
seo <. 

“Nevertheless, it is our judgment that capital per worker 
in Canada will be very much higher a generation from now 
than it is today and that this accumulation will induce a 
continuing rise in productivity.’? 


CANADIANS TO REMAIN SPENDERS 


The final report of the Gordon Commission devotes 
less than a page to the matter of personal consumption 
expenditure, a fact that might cause comment when one 
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considers that the largest share of Canada’s national 
resources is devoted to the production of consumption 
goods. Nevertheless the main trends in consumer ex- 
penditure, as well as the future prospects, are dealt with 
in detail by one of the studies done for the Commission.? 
Professor Slater points out that personal expenditure 
presently accounts for a smaller proportion of Canada’s 
gross national product than it did, say, in 1926. 

It is, however, owing to the larger proportion going to 
meet government expenditure on goods and services, 
and not to any inclination of Canadian consumers to 
hoard their earnings. Out of what Canadian taxpayers 
keep for their own disposal, practically the same propor- 
tion is devoted to consumption expenditure as under 
similar economic conditions in the past. 

As the chart indicates, Professor Slater expects that 
Canadians will continue to spend heavily as their living 
standards continue to rise. He explains it this way: 


“As our incomes have increased, smaller fractions have 
been required to meet the minimum physiological needs of 
food, shelter and clothing. However, it is our socially deter- 
mined desires or tastes, rather than our physiological needs, 
which are relevant to explaining the pattern of consumer 
expenditure. In fact, the fraction of our incomes devoted to 
purchasing food, clothing and personal furnishings, shelter, 
domestic service, household cleaning supplies and commer- 
cial transportation services have decreased during the last 
quarter century. 

“The surprising thing is how little the fractions have de- 
clined; for example, food and fuel take only slightly smaller 
proportions of our budgets now than they did in the later 
1920’s, despite the fact that the average per capita real 
income is about 45% larger now. The explanation of the 
surprisingly rapid increase in expenditure on food, clothing 
and fuel is partly a matter of the improved quality of the 
items we now buy, and partly a matter of buying goods in 
much more convenient and time-saving forms. .. . 


1 Report of the Commission, pages 319-320 
2 David W. Slater, ‘““Consumption Expenditures in Canada” 
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“It is our expectation that the average quality of goods 
demanded by Canadians will continue to increase; that the 
transfer of food preparation activities and the manufacture 
of clothing from the home to the commercial sectors of the 
economy will continue; that Canadians will have a strong 
preference for goods which can be used or which will do 
various tasks in more convenient and time-saving ways.’ 


SIMILARITY TO U.S. PATTERNS 


Professor Slater refers in his study to a comparison 
between consumption expenditures in this country and 
the United States made by a United States economist.? 
Some of these findings, which are set forth in the 
Business Record chart on page 426, show interesting 
similarities in spending patterns between citizens of the 
two countries. Canadians, however, devote a somewhat 
larger proportion of their budget to clothing and foot- 
wear, rent and transportation, whereas United States 
consumers spend a larger fraction of their incomes on 
food, recreation, health and education and services other 
than rent. Another interesting feature is the manner in 
which Canadians almost caught up on the proportion of 
income devoted to adding to their stocks of durable 
goods by 1953. It is important to remember that we are 
discussing proportions of income spent under this con- 
text, however, for Canadian income levels are still at 
least 25% below those in the United States. Price struc- 
tures in the two countries also differ substantially for 


1 “Consumption Expenditures in Canada,”’ page 3 

2 Irving B. Kravis, “International and Intertemporal Comparisons 
of the Structure of Consumption,” National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Conference on Consumption and Economic Development, 
Oct. 21-22, 1955 
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some spending categories, automobiles and household 
appliances being oft-quoted examples. 


REGIONAL DISPARITIES 


The Gordon Commission recognized that national 
aggregates, while invaluable as general indicators, could 
obscure and conceal regional disparities. It therefore 
devoted considerable resources to an examination of 
regional development with a view to indicating possible 
difficulties and offering suggestions which, the Commis- 
sion felt, might serve to lessen such problems. 

As the Commissioners point out, all regions of Canada 
have enjoyed considerable expansion over the past 
thirty years and all may expect to share in the prosper- 
ity ahead. The problem lies in the fact that the shares 
are unlikely to be equal. Ontario and British Columbia 
appear to possess the optimum conditions for growth, 
whereas the Atlantic provinces and the Canadian North 
may run into suflicient difficulty as to require “some 
special measures of assistance . . . to facilitate their 
economic development.” 

This is not a new factor in Canada’s expansion. As the 
outline chart of the country plainly shows (see pages 424 
and 425), British Columbia and Ontario are already sub- 
stantially above the average for Canada as a whole in 
the matter of per capita personal income. Manitoba is 
slightly below the Canadian figure and the other prov- 
inces range downward until Newfoundland! and Prince 
Edward Island at the bottom of the list amount to only 

1 Newfoundland, nevertheless, has shown dynamic income growth 


since becoming a Canadian province in 1949, per capita net income 
having risen 20% in constant dollar terms over the period 1949-1955, 


Table 6: Regional Distribution of Canada’s Population’ and Labor Force, 1955-1980 


Population in thousands 


Atlantic 
Canada % Provinces % 
LE Os ie as een ae 15,573 100 1,761 11.3 
UE SS Ge eee CIO ene Or Cire 19,520 100 2,000 10.2 
AE SEY memes cliatalia Vols sieve: sin < °\<inin ale 21,640 100 2,120 9.8 
ene Sie ODEO DTI 23,990 100 2,240 9.3 
OSU ata Nis ete tie dcvere el. Sth wp wheels 26,650 100 2,360 8.8 


Prairie British. 
Quebec % Ontario % Provinces % Columbia % 
4,520 29.0 5,183 33.3 2,804 18.0 1,305 8.4 
5,780 29.6 6,730 34.5 3,290 16.9 1,720 8.8 
6,430 29.7 7,590 35.1 3,550 16.4 1,950 9.0 
7,150 29.8 8,540 35.6 3,830 16.0 2,230 9.3 
8,010 30.1 9,620 36.1 4,140 15.5 2,520 9.5 


Labor Force in thousands 
a Say SESEEEEEEeeeeeees 


Atlantic 
Canada % Provinces % 
LO a See EC ea ie a odes ecuptict: Se, acevo.’ ©) 8, © 5,555 100 518 9.3 
GO Dh seta ands. Selaieolas «Sawa ete 6,980 100 580 8.3 
7 Qe teretce: | tetrad steele hs tolals 26s eae 7,910 100 630 8.0 
OL ewte emotes hie) cy eisy ela siv.c 9 os 8,900 100 670 7.5 
Ree retain tretaie le viele TANG weep e0 @ 9,930 100 710 71 


Prairie British 


Quebec % Ontario % Provinces % Columbia % 
1,586 28.6 2,025 36.5 974 17.5 452 8.1 
2,030 29.1 2,640 37.8 1,140 16.3 590 8.5 
2,300 29.1 3,040 38.4 1,250 15.8 690 8.7 
2,580 29.0 8,470 39.0 1,380 15.5 800 9.0 
2,900 29.2 3,920 39.5 1,490 15.0 910 9.2 


Labor Force as percentage of total population 


Atlantic 

Canada Provinces 
Ci sees oe Gh ce Oe ORO oS Coop te 35.7 29.4 
Nes RE easy fr ckstiensetend onan aree hote ctoieke e's 35.8 29.0 
ADT O means erie testa fo. dines ore ng 36.6 29.7 
KS has eee ANOS CCR CRO NC ROE 37.1 29.9 
ROS Oeiieca stots cue ca ete elons oes s/o. via) eels 37.3 30.1 


1 Assuming net migration of 75,000 per annum 
Source: “Output, Labour and Capital in the Canadian Economy” 
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Prairie British 
Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
35.1 39.1 34.7 34.6 
35.1 39.2 34.7 $4.3 
35.8 40.0 35.2 35.4 
36.1 40.6 36.0 35.9 
36.2 40.7 36.0 $6.1 
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56% and 55%, respectively, of the national average and 
to considerably less than half of the averages for 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

On a regional basis, the three Maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island had a per capita personal income of $917 in 1957, 
roughly two thirds of the national figure. When New- 
foundland, the fourth member of the Atlantic region, is 
added to these, the average becomes $882. The Atlantic 
region accounts for 11% of the Canadian population (8% 
of Canadians live in the three Maritime provinces, 
which, as table 5 indicates, are the most densely popu- 
lated provincial areas in Canada). 

Quebec, which has 29% of the population, has a per 
capita income of $1,219; and Ontario, with 34%, has 
$1,676. British Columbia, with about 9% of the popula- 
tion, shows an income per head of $1,638. The three 
Prairie provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan together contain 17% of the Canadian population 
and achieve a per capita income of $1,276. In the case of 
the Northern territories, the disposable income per capita 
is highest of all, but the proportion of population af- 
fected is very small, and remoteness tends to give 
this region a disadvantage in prices. 

With regard to weekly wages and salaries, British 
Columbia and Ontario again top the list although in 
reverse order. But, it is interesting to note, Newfound- 
land and Manitoba, so far apart in the case of per capita 
personal income, are tied in this category at a figure 
which is some 7% below the Canadian average. Simi- 
larly, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are both about 
18% down in the matter of wages and salaries, whereas 
the comparable lags for per capita personal income were 
19% for Nova Scotia and 33% for New Brunswick. 


Underemployment of Manpower and Resources 


Such figures would indicate a very low earning power 
in the sectors of the Atlantic economy not covered by 
the wages and salaries survey; 1.e., agriculture, logging, 
fishing and some services. Another significant aspect is 
that the total labor force in the Atlantic provinces 
represents only 30% of the total population; the equiva- 
lent figure in Ontario is 40%, partly reflecting an influx 
of immigrants of working age and partly reflecting a 
smaller proportion of dependent persons at both ends of 
the age scale. 

This is not the entire story, however. In Ontario 56% 
of the population aged fourteen to sixty-five were in the 
labor force in 1955, whereas only 47% of the same age 
group was so classified in the Atlantic provinces. 

Clearly, then, some underemployment of manpower 
and resources must exist in the Atlantic region relative 
to other regions of Canada and, as we may infer from 
table 6, an imbalance is expected to continue. Dr. 
Robert Howland, in his special study for the Commis- 
sion, attempts to explain the reasons: 


as compared with a 121% increase in the average for Canada over the 
same time period 


“Technological, economic and other factors, in which 
must be included the introduction of a protective tariff 
policy and some aspects of transportation policy, proved 
less conducive to economic expansion in the Atlantic Proy- 
inces than elsewhere in Canada. Conversely, these factors 
tended to favor the more richly endowed areas.” 


Dr. Howland has also done some calculations on how 
much is being lost and why this should concern the 
whole country. As he puts it: 


... “the nation, on a minimum basis, loses approxi- 
mately 100,000 man-years of production each year by using 
man-power less adequately in the Atlantic provinces than 
elsewhere in Canada. If computed on the basis of the 
average net value of production per worker in the Atlantic 
provinces in 1951, the year on which these figures were 
based, the loss would amount te nearly $300 million. If 
computed on the basis of income earned per worker in these 
provinces in that year, the figure would be approximately 
$200 million. These figures indicate that any successful 
approach to the economic problems of the region would 
make a significant contribution to national income.” 


Dr. Howland also refers to the relatively low levels 
of capital investment in the Atlantic region in compari- 
son with the rest of Canada and, while not completely 
ruling out Atlantic expansion of the same magnitude of 
that expected elsewhere in Canada, emphasizes “the 
need for a particular approach to the region.” He asserts 
further that “‘in all probability adjustments of a funda- 
mental nature will be necessary to assure any such 
growth” and refers his readers to the various provincial 
government representations to the Gordon Commission. 


Some Specific Suggestions 


The Commission’s report makes specific suggestions 
for assistance. One of these is that of setting up a 
temporary agency for the Atlantic provinces, through 
which the Federal Government of Canada would con- 
tribute a “substantial sum” of money to be spent on 
capital projects in the four Atlantic provinces over a 
relatively short period of time. 

The Commission also raises the question of a power 
development program in the Atlantic provinces (some 
progress has already been made by the federa! govern- 
ment in this direction). It also suggests that public 
money invested in such a program should be integrated 
wherever possible with the needs of the Nova Scotia 
coal industry, whose plight is very sore indeed. Improve- 
ment of land use and up-to-date mapping of the natural 
resources of the four Atlantic provinces were other 
measures recommended in the Commission’s report, as 
were the possibility of placing more government de- 
fense orders with Atlantic industry and the stabilization 
of the railways’ purchasing programs in that area. 


BarBaRA HENNEBERRY 
Canadian Office 


1R. D. Howland, “Some Regional Aspects of Canada’s Economic 
Development” 
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PATTERN OF SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


By Harry Schwartz* 


INCE ABOUT 1955, businessmen and government 
officials in the West have become increasingly 
concerned about the economic challenge of the 

Soviet Union. Until late 1957 efforts to study the magni- 
tude and nature of this challenge in the area of foreign 
trade were seriously hampered by the fact that for 
roughly two decades the Soviet Union had published 
only the sketchiest data in this area. Efforts to over- 
come this handicap were based largely upon compila- 
tions of Soviet foreign trade data derived from the 
statistics of non-Communist countries despite the fre- 
quent Soviet claim that only about 20% of its foreign 
trade was with non-Communist nations. 

Beginning with the November, 1957, issue of Vneshn- 
yaya Torgovlya (Foreign Trade), official organ of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, and continuing during the 
first half of 1958, however, the former secrecy in this 


Table 1: Total Trade Turnover 


Billion rubles 


1946 1950 1952 1953 1955 1956 1957 


Exports plus imports 


All countries.......... 5:7 13.0 20.8 23.0.-96:1 29.1 33.0 
Communist countries! 3.1 10.5 16.7a 19.0a 20.7 22.1 24.0a 
Free world. ........ 26 25 41a 40a 54 7.0 9.0a 

Developed nations? 2.2 2.0 na. na. 3.9 4.7 na. 
Underdeveloped 
nations?........ A 0. 2. 7.0. 1.0.2.8 n.d. 
Exports 

All countries. ......... 26 7.2 na. na. 13.9 14.7 18.0a 
Communist countries! 1.5 6.0 na. na. 11.1 11.2 13.5a 
Free world......... 11 #12 na na 28 86 4.54 

Imports 
All countries. ./....... 8.1 58 na. na. 12.2 144 15.0a 


Communist countries! 16 45 na. na. 9.6 109 10.5a 
ree worlds .ave0. « Loe Is bn. 8a; (2:6 § Sib. 4:50 


a Rough estimates n.a, Not available 
1 Yugoslavia is considered a Communist country in these data 


2 The developed free world nations, as used here include the United States, Cana- 
da, Iceland, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and the countries of Western Europe 


Sources: Data compiled and estimated on the basis of material appearing in 
Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 11, 1957 and No. 4, 1958; Pravda, January 31, 1954, and 
January 17, 1958 
area has been largely, though not entirely, ended. Aside 
from various informative articles in that magazine dur- 
ing November 1957-June 1958, the Soviet Union has 
also published a detailed statistical handbook—giving 
data by countries and by commodities for 1955 and 


* The New York Times specialist on the U.S.S.R. See his material in the 
Board's “Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R.” and “The Soviet Economy:1956 


-1958," Studies in Business Economics, numbers 55 and 60, respectively 
— Editor 
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1956, the data being stated in both physical units and 
values—on foreign trade, as well as a number of books 
on this area.! In this article an attempt is made to 
present and analyze the most important of these data. 

It seems wise to begin with some remarks on the 
nature of these data.2 They are expressed in terms of 
rubles, which are presumably convertible into dollars at 
the official Soviet rate of four to the dollar. Values are 
calculated for imports and exports (excluding actual 
costs of transportation from point of export of each 
commodity to point of import) essentially on an f.o.b. 
basis. The statistics for Soviet trading partners are 
presented with an eye to presenting, for imports, the 
countries in which different commodities actually were 


Table 2: Soviet Trade with Other Communist Countries 


Million rubles 

Country 1946 1950 1955 1956 1957 
Albania sence esses: 3 62 83 105 n.d. 
Bulgariatenee. 542 667 995 1,012 n.d. 
(iunivaryineee sana 83 841 1,047 991 1,384a 
East Germany...... 366 1,383 3,940 4,791 6,100a 
Poland. s6-eesoetcr:: 860 1,806 2,874 2,562 2,692a 
Roumanta oreo: Q11 1,013 1,910 1,789 n.d. 
Czechoslovakia... .. . Q45 1,688 2,970 3,081 3,729a 
China) sane: 298 2,306 5,567 5,989 5,129 
Wugoslavidies ea: 173 ire 136 475 472b 
North Viet Nam.... .... re 1 15 n.a. 
North Korea....... 38 360 340 420 n.d. 
Outer Mongolia..... 281 330 702 631 n.a. 


n.a. Not available aEstimated 6 Derived from Yugoslav trade statistics 
Sources: Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, nos. 4 and 5, 1958 


produced (i.e., cocoa beans produced in Ghana but 
bought in London would be credited to Ghana in Soviet 
data); and, for exports, the countries in which goods are 
consumed. About 90% of Soviet exports are produced in 
that country.’ + 


1 The statistical handbook, published as a supplement to Vnesh- 
nyaya Torgovlya, is ““Vneshnyaya Torgovlya SSSR za 1956 God 
Statisticheski Obzor” (“U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade in 1956—A Statistical 
Survey’’). Two of the books of special interest in this field are ‘“Vnesh- 
nyaya Torgovlya SSSR so Stranami Azii, Afriki, i Latinskoi Ameriki” 
(“U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade with the Countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America”) and M. I. Sladkovski, “Ocherki Ekonomicheskikh 
Otnoshenii SSSR s Kitaem” (“Essays on the Economic Relations of 
the U.S.S.R. and China’) 

2'The material which follows is based largely upon V. Zoloev, 
“Metodologiya Ischisleniya Statisticheskikh Dannykh po Vneshnei 
Torgovle SSSR” (Methodology of Calculating U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Trade Statistical Data) Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 12, 1957, pp. 
33-37.) 

3 Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 11, 1957, pp. 40-41. It is noted in this 
source that most Polish coal and coke bought by the U.S.5.R. is re- 
exported elsewhere without ever being sent physically to the Soviet 
Union 
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In the foreign trade statistics are included all goods 
bought for cash, for credit, on barter terms, or shipped 
to the Soviet Union in payment for property abroad 
that has been turned over to a foreign state. Excluded 
from the data are goods shipped free of charge (on a 
grant basis) to aid foreign states, personal baggage of 
travelers and consumer goods that they carry with 
them, goods shipped as Soviet contributions to United 
Nations technical aid, and other goods that are not 
purchased on commercial terms. 

It should be noted that there are still some significant 
gaps in the foreign trade material published, even for 
1955 and 1956 for which the data are most complete. 
Gold shipments are not shown, although a United 
States Government agency has estimated they totaled 
$150 million in 1953, $93 million in 1954, $70 million in 
1955, $150 million in 1956, and $263 million in 1957, all 
estimates based on sales in Western markets only. 

Similarly, no data are given for trade in other precious 
metals such as silver and platinum; in uranium, which 
the Soviet Union is known to receive in significant 
quantities from Eastern Europe; and in some other 
specially sensitive commodities. The detailed data on 
Soviet trade by commodities and countries show that 
the Soviet Union exports some industrial diamonds to 
several of its allies, but no general data for imports or 
exports of industrial diamonds have been published. 
Trade in arms and munitions is also kept secret. 


VALUE OF SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of Soviet foreign trade and its division 
between the Communist and non-Communist regions of 
the world are shown for selected years in table 1. 

Several points should be borne in mind in interpret- 
ing data in this table. Soviet imports and total foreign 
trade for 1946-1953 do not include the relief receipts the 
from UNRRA and the substantial volume of goods 
taken from Eastern Europe, in those years, without 
charge under the guise of return of stolen Soviet prop- 
erty, reparations and the like. There is reason to believe 
that price relationships in Soviet trade with the Com- 
munist world, at least before 1954, were such as to give 
the Soviet Union favorable quotations for the goods it 
bought from, and sold to, all or some of those nations. 
The estimated sharp 1957 increase in the excess of 
Soviet exports to Communist countries over imports 
from them is based on the increased flow of Soviet 
economic aid to that area forced by the need to allay the 
discontent shown in Poland and Hungary in October 
and November of 1956. 


THE CHIEF TRENDS 


Soviet foreign trade expanded very sharply during 
1946-1957 as one reflection of the rapid recovery of the 
Soviet economy from the effects of World War II. The 
indicated total increase from 1946 to 1957 is almost 
sixfold, but this is exaggerated both because of the con- 

1 The New York Times, July 7, 1958 


siderations mentioned above and because of the infla- 
tionary trends in world prices during these years. It does 
not seem unreasonable, nevertheless, to suppose that the 
real volume of Soviet foreign trade between 1946 and 
1957 grew at least threefold or fourfold. 

The concentration of Soviet trade within the Com- 
munist bloc is clear. As early as 1946, these data— 
which do not include reparations and other noncom- 
mercial imports—show Soviet trade with its satellites as 
being more than 50% of the total. The economic growth 
of the satellites, combined with the Western embargo on 
strategic exports and other influences of the cold war, 
raised the intrabloc component of Soviet foreign trade to 
80% or more of the total in the early 1950’s. The 
changed economic policies of the post-Stalin Soviet 
regime, the end of the Korean war, and other relaxations 
of the cold war in 1953 and afterward, including the 
easing of the Western embargo, all contributed to both a 
relative and an absolute expansion of Soviet trade with 
the free world. That expansion more than doubled the 
value of this trade between 1953 and 1957 and probably 
reduced the intraorbit component of Soviet foreign 
trade to little more than 70% in 1957. 

One of the key elements in the changing pattern of 
Soviet foreign trade that has emerged since the death of 
Stalin in 1953 has been the growth of Soviet foreign 
trade with the underdeveloped countries of the free 
world. Table 1 shows an increase in value of almost 
sixfold in this trade between 1946 and 1956, as com- 
pared with little more than a doubling in the value of 
Soviet trade with the developed free nations in the 
same period. 

The incomplete data available suggest that this com- 
ponent of Soviet foreign trade rose substantially in 1957 
and may have—on the Soviet basis which credits im- 
ports to the country of origin rather than of purchase, a 
factor important with respect to many raw materials 
sold in London or other Western markets—approached 
10% of all Soviet foreign trade. If so, Soviet trade with 
these underdeveloped countries in 1957 may have been 
near to 3,300 million rubles, or $825 million. The factors 
behind the growth of this trade have been well pub- 
licized and do not appear to require elaboration here. 
They include long-term Soviet credits at low rates of 
interest and with long repayment periods; Soviet will- 
ingness to buy some agricultural materials and food 
which some underdeveloped countries had had difficulty 
in disposing of on normal markets; etc. 


THE DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRIES 


Table 11 on page 435 gives the relevant data available 
regarding Soviet foreign trade in 1955 and 1956 with all 
nations that were significant trading partners. In 1956, 
the Soviet Union’s four most important trading part- 
ners—Communist China, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland, in that order—accounted for 
more than half of all Soviet foreign trade. In 1955, 
the Soviet Union had a greater volume of trade with 
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Communist China alone than with all the free world 
nations put together; in 1956, Communist China’s trade 
with the Soviet Union was almost 90% as much as 
Soviet trade with the free world. 

In 1957, however, East Germany took the lead, ac- 
counting for almost 20% of all Soviet foreign trade, 
while Communist China’s trade fell both absolutely and 
relatively. In the free world, Finland and Britain have 
had the largest volume of trade with the Soviet Union 
in recent years, although the volume of the trade of each 
with the Soviet Union was only approximately at the 
level of the trade of such economically secondary Com- 
munist countries as Bulgaria and Hungary and below 
even that of Roumania. The small figures involved abso- 
lutely should not, however, cause one to lose sight of the 
political and economic importance of Soviet trade with 
Afghanistan and Iceland. 

Since the figures had earlier been hidden for many 
years, special interest attaches to the recent release of 
data on Soviet trade with individual Communist coun- 
tries, as shown in table 2. 

Four case histories of Soviet trade relations are pre- 
sented as illustrative of the differing patterns of Soviet 
trade with individual countries. The countries treated 
are Communist China and East Germany, the two most 
important Soviet trading partners; Afghanistan, a na- 
tion whose foreign trade data are not normally easily 
available; and the United Arab Republic, an underde- 
veloped country of major political importance. 


Communist China 


The development of Soviet-Chinese trade during 
1946-1957, in rubles officially valued at 25 United 
States cents each, is shown in table 3. 

The substantial excess of Soviet exports to China over 
imports from that country during 1948-1955 presum- 


Table 3: Soviet Trade with Communist China 


Million rubles 
Year E prints came” ie Total 
PORGA, Oy oR in las 50.8 247.6 298.4 
Aerts titre aoncho ois 306.3 320.7 627.0 
TOASER er See fees 498.4 361.2 859.6 
VOLOR nae tobe biaitva 795.6 572.9 1,368.5 
eae en eee 1,552.8 765.1 2,317.9 
A leet scuertiare es eos 1,905.1 1,327.7 3,232.8 
OGD ea rercie aaetaaoen one 2,200.1 1,655.0 3,855.1 
GDS xr. aptccnitiens ais bie is 2,822.0 1,899.0 4,721.0 
LES y: eee eee ere 3,037.2 2,313.4 5,350.6 
NOGa eee ete 2 2,969.5 2,574.0 5,543.5 
TOSGR eee 2,932.1 3,056.9 5,989.0 
UDG Cee k tiated aroun sycueiess n.d n.d. 5,129.0 


n.a, Not available * Includes trade with both Nationalist and Communist China 


{ Data given in the source used here differ slightly from data given in other Soviet 
sources and quoted elsewhere in this article 

Sources: For 1946-1955—M. I. Sladkovski,““Ocherki Ekonomicheskikh Otnoshenii 
SSSR s Kitaem,” Moscow, 1957, p. 360; for 1956—table 11 here, page 435; for 
1957—V neshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 5, 1958, p. 3 


ably measures Soviet economic—and perhaps also mili- 
tary—aid to Communist China. The excess of imports 
over exports in 1956 suggests that the Chinese Com- 
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munists may have begun repaying earlier loans granted 
them by the Russians. 

The Soviet Union is reported to export about 20,000 
different items to Communist China, while importing 
about 400 items. The changing commodity composition 
of this trade is shown for 1950 and 1957 in table 4.3 

Aside from the delivery of machinery and equipment, 
the most important Soviet deliveries to China in 1957 
consisted of almost 1,800,000 metric tons of oil and oil 
products, including 573,100 metric tons of gasoline, 
372,800 metric tons of kerosene, 380,200 metric tons of 
diesel fuel, 95,300 metric tons of lubricants, and 380,400 
metric tons of crude petroleum. During 1950-1957, in- 
clusive, the Soviet Union exported to Communist China 
45,200 metric tons of ferroalloys, 2,412,000 metric tons 
of rolled ferrous metals, 393,000 metric tons of steel 
pipe, and over 4,000,000 meters of thin-walled pipe. 


Table 4: Commodities Traded with Communist China 


Percentage of total 


Trade Category 1950 0571950 tos 
Machinery and equipment....... 10.7 49.9 
Of which, machinery for com- 
plete*plants: 2/46 os.aces) act 3 77.0 
Fuels, mineral raw materials, and 
mictalsne et ee ee eee 11.9 24.9 19.2 21.9 
Chemical products, fertilizer, and 
PUDDED eae re hsete seein ile 0.8 1.9 6.6 
Raw materials of vegetable and 
ANIMAL OLIGIIN See aoe. eee ee 3.6 1.2 24.5a 17.2a 
Foodstutisi ease sh sseenh oops ee A 47.1 29.6 
Industrial consumer goods....... Ad is 1.0 21.7 


a —Excluding foodstuffs 


In 1957, the Soviet Union imported from China 
among other goods, 22,000 metric tons of tin (some of 
which presumably was reexported in the deluge of 
Soviet tin which hit western markets that year), 16,100 
metric tons of lead concentrates, 72,900 metric tons of 
sulphur, 15,000 metric tons of tung oil, 579,000 metric 
tons of soy beans, 147,500,000 whole eggs, 41,400 
metric tons of frozen meat, 4,100,000 small hides, 
478,000 large hides, 46,000,000 meters of woolen, silk, 
and linen cloth, and 1,346,000 pairs of leather shoes. 


East Germany 


Soviet-East German trade is between two relatively 
industrialized countries, one of which (East Germany) 
is relatively poor in raw materials and food while the 
other (the Soviet Union) is relatively rich in these 
essentials, and wants even more machinery than it can 
produce itself. This is reflected in the pattern of trade. 
Machinery and equipment composed only about 1.5% of 
Soviet exports to East Germany in 1956. The key 
Soviet exports that year included 2,544,400 metric tons 
of bituminous coal, 921,200 metric tons of coking coal, 
745,500 metric tons of crude petroleum, 1,274,700 
metric tons of iron ore, 165,000 metric tons of manga- 


1 This discussion of the commodity composition of Soviet-Chinese 
trade is based on data in Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 5, 1958, pp. 2-6 
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nese ore, 301,500 metric tons of pig iron, 474,000 metric 
tons of rolled ferrous metals, 82,400 metric tons of cot- 
ton fiber, 837,400 metric tons of grain, and 1,404,000 
meters of cotton cloth. 

On the other hand, machinery and equipment com- 
posed 60% of all East German exports to the Soviet 
Union in 1956. This category included such items as 
1,160 metalworking machine tools, 877 presses, 183 
cranes, 434 railroad passenger cars, 110 railroad dining 
cars, and more than $75 million worth of ships and 
marine equipment. Among other significant East Ger- 
man exports to the Soviet Union were 228,000 metric 
tons of refined petroleum products, 26,100 metric tons 
of synthetic rubber, 41,700 household sewing machines, 
and appreciable amounts of industrial chemicals, indus- 
trial alcohols, clothing, photographic film, and cement. 


Afghanistan 


The case of Afghanistan appears to offer a model rela- 
tionship which, it seems reasonable to suppose, the 
Soviet Union would like to establish with other under- 
developed non-Communist countries. Soviet sources 
claim that 35% of Afghanistan’s foreign trade is con- 
ducted with the Soviet Union. 

That trade is almost entirely in the exchange of 
Afghanistan’s unprocessed raw materials for Soviet 
fabricated products and some essential raw materials. 
In 1956, 83% of Afghan exports to the Soviet Union 
consisted of textile raw materials, primarily raw cotton 
and wool, with oil seeds, small animal hides, and fruits 
and berries making up almost all the remainder. 

Soviet exports to Afghanistan were more diversified. 
Almost 30% consisted of machinery and equipment, 
including almost 600 motor vehicles, road-building ma- 


Table 5: Percentage of Soviet Trade 
in Major Commodity Groups 


1938 1955 1956 
Exports 
Machinery and equipment......... 5.0 17.3 17.0 
Metals and metal products........ 1.6 12.5 14.8 
Ores and concentrates............ ate 3:3 3.5 
4 ROTEL LS ic Bie eaeie ee eae Ce a 8.8 9.5 11.7 
Timber materials and goods of 

cellulose and paper............ 20.3 5.0 4.4 
Textile raw materials and semi- 

FaDTIGHLES Map eer mrt cre renee 4.2 10.0 9.0 
Puts Dees entre rcs ee oe oat 9.4 11 11 
GAT Sa Me eae enon et aries oy hae x 21.3 8.2 6.2 
Industrial consumer goods......... 7.9 3.0 2.8 

Imports 
Machinery and equipment........ 84.5 80.2 24.8 
of which ships and marine equip- 

BNLEUUyaucem tenet een eet oe eit te 27 8.6 8.4 
Metals and metal products........ 25.4 6.7 8.0 
Ores and concentrates............ al 8.2 10.4 
uel: eee ee ee 1.2 8.2 7.1 
Rubbers enn ea ee, eee 3.5 1.3 3.4 
Textile raw materials and semi- 

FADTICALES serene Mey ce ence 9.7 5.4 6.0 
Processed and raw foodstuffs....... 12.7 20.2 16.4 
Industrial consumer goods........ 1.0 4.8 9.5 


LS 


chinery, and oil-prospecting equipment; 10% of oil 
products, particularly gasoline; almost 30% of manufac- 
tured textiles; and more than 10% of refined sugar. In 
addition, the Soviet Union was a significant source of 
Afghan consumer goods, including 523,000 pairs of rub- 
ber shoes, 8,100 clocks, 738 sewing machines, 306 
bicycles, and 4,495 radios. 


United Arab Republic 


The example of the Egyptian sector of the U.A.R. is 
a classic case of speedy and effective Soviet economic 
penetration, by use of barter deals, military supply 
shipments, and political support. What has happened 
may be summed up by noting that in 1954 the Soviet 
Union accounted for only 2% of Egyptian foreign trade, 
while in 1957 the Soviet Union was Egypt’s largest 
foreign trading partner, accounting fer almost 19% of 
the country’s foreign trade. In value, Soviet-Egyptian 
trade multiplied over elevenfold between 1954 and 1957, 
or from 69,200,000 rubles to 772,500,000 rubles. 

These trends are substantiated in individual com- 
modities. Soviet shipments of crude and refined petro- 
leum grew from 329,000 metric tons in 1955 to 1,072,000 
metric tons in 1957, of grain from zero in 1955 to 
306,000 metric tons in 1957, and of chemical products 
and dyes from 418,000 rubles worth in 1955 to 3,454,000 
rubles in 1957. Similarly, Egyptian sales of cotton 
fiber to Russia rose from 8,600 metric tons in 1954 to 
81,600 tons in 1957; and of rice from zero in 1954 to 
87,200 metric tons. In that year, the Soviet Union 
accounted for 43% of Egypt’s imported grain, 37% of its 
imported oil, over a fourth of its tractors, and bought 
about one third of its exported rice and cotton. 

Similar trends, though less advanced, are apparent in 
Soviet trade relations with the Syrian sector of the 
U.A.R.} 


DISTRIBUTION BY COMMODITY GROUPS 


The over-all distribution of Soviet foreign trade among 
major commodity groups seems best summarized by the 
two percentage breakdowns,’ as presented in table 5. 

While it should be noted that both tabulations above 
fall significantly below a full accounting of the over-all 
commodity composition of Soviet foreign trade, certain 
major trends are clear and deserve comment. First, 
while the Soviet Union has now become one of the 
major world exporters of machinery and equipment, it 
is also one of the great importers of such goods. In 1956, 
in fact, imports of machinery and equipment, valued at 
almost 3,600,000,000 rubles, exceeded exports, valued at 
almost 2,500,000,000 rubles. Thus, while growing Soviet 
industrial power has made it a significant exporter in 
this area, on balance the needs of its plans for continued 
expansion make it a net importer of machinery and 
equipment. 

1 This discussion of Soviet-U.A.R. trade is based on Vneshnyaya 
Torgovlya, No. 5, 1958 

? Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 4, 1958, pp. 21, 27 
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Secondly, the impact of the rapid strides made in 
industrializing the Soviet Union has been little short of 
revolutionary to the foreign trade pattern. In 1938, 
three essentially raw material categories of exports 
made up more than half of all Soviet exports: lumber 
and derivatives of wood chemistry; furs; and grain. In 
1956, these same three categories accounted for little 
more than 10%. Similarly, imports of metals and metal 
products have shrunk from over 25% to 8% of all im- 
ports. The sharp rise in the importance of imports of 

ores and concentrates, we may suspect, is related to the 
importance of uranium imports from Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and perhaps China, 
Roumania and Bulgaria as well. The growth of fuel 
imports may perhaps be exaggerated in the data, since 
the import figures include Soviet imports, for reexport, 
of Polish coal, and Roumanian and Austrian petroleum. 
But the sharp rise of Soviet exports of machinery and 
equipment, metals and metal products, and of textiles 
testifies to the emergence of a new industrial giant in the 
world economy. 

Finally, and not least significant, there are the sharp 
increases—both relatively and absolutely—in Soviet 
imports of foodstuffs and industrial consumer goods. 
During Russia’s “iron age”’ of forced industrialization 
regardless of sacrifice, it would have been unthinkable 
that almost 10% of the country’s imports should consist 
of industrial consumer goods as was true in 1956. The 
fact that it occurred would seem to have political as 
well as economic significance. 

In conclusion, the data seem to make clear that 
Soviet foreign trade is today as complex and diversified 
in its commodity composition as that of any other major 
economic power. The days when Soviet foreign trade 
consisted primarily of the exchange of raw materials and 
foodstuffs for foreign machinery, metals and metal 
products (which made up 60% of imports as late as 
1938) are gone, probably forever. Foreign businessmen 
in the most diverse fields may expect to find Soviet 
agents active in their markets, either as buyers or 
sellers, or sometimes both, for the indefinite future. 


TRADING IN KEY COMMODITIES 


The breadth, diversity, and magnitude of Soviet 
foreign trade are so great now that a detailed com- 
modity examination of this commerce would require 
many times the space that is available here. This 
analysis is therefore confined to a series of commodities 
believed to be of special interest to American business- 
men in the present period. 


Oil and Oil Products 


Net Soviet exports of oil and oil products in 1956 
were little more than 5% of Soviet domestic oil produc- 
tion that year. Soviet imports of crude oil in 1955 and 
1956 came primarily from Austria, with small amounts 
from Albania. Soviet imports of oil products in the 
postwar period have come primarily from Roumania, 
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Hungary, Albania, and East Germany, based in the 
latter case upon East German synthetic oil output. 

About 53% of Soviet oil exports in 1956 went to other 
Communist countries, with Communist China (the 
largest customer) taking over 1,100,000 metric tons. 
But in the same year, Finland took over 1 million 


Table 6: Petroleum in Soviet Foreign Trade 


Million metric tons 


1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 

Exports 
Crade’on a . «: n.d. n.d. n.d. 2.9 3.9 
Oil products......  n.a. n.d. n.d. 5.1 6.2 
Total ies 1.4 0.5 1.1 8.0 10.1 

Imports 
Crude oil........ n.d. n.d. n.d. 6 1.5 
Oil products...... n.a. n.d. n.d. 3.8 3.8 
Dotalle es n.d. 0.9 2.6 4.4 5.3 

Net export (—) or 

net import (+)... na. +0.4 +1.5 —3.6 —4.8 


n.a.—Not available 


metric tons of Soviet oil and oil products exports. The 
rapidly rising magnitude of Soviet oil production sug- 
gests that the Soviet Union will become an ever more 
significant factor in world oil markets. 


Ores and Metals 


Soviet exports of iron, manganese, and chrome ores 
during 1946-1956 may be summarized as follows (in 
thousands of metric tons): 


1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 
Tron‘ ore jus nnnce sain 7 792 8,227 8,818 9,124 
Manganese ore.... 446 281 Q7T7 851 918 
Chrome ore....... a 122 96 158 219 


Soviet iron ore exports were somewhat more than 10% 
of domestic output in both 1955 and 1956, but no data 
have been made available on Soviet iron ore imports, 
if any. Almost all Soviet iron ore exports in 1956 went 


Table 7: Ferrous Metals in Soviet Foreign Trade 


Thousands of metric tons 


1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 

Exports 
Pig ironies cere ci 6 QA 398 1,149 1,359 
Rolled metal products. 53 100 584 1,511 1,830 
Pipes and tubes...... 3 6 62 186 205 

Imports 
Pip iron aie saa diate is se 149 583 498 
Rolled metal products. 88 135 185 86 597 
Pipes and tubes...... 24 72 143 123 145 


to other Communist countries, with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia (the largest customers), each taking about 3 
million tons, while East Germany and Hungary each 
took more than 1 million tons that year. Communist 
countries took somewhat more than 60% of Soviet 


43.4 


manganese ore exports in 1956, while Britain, France, 
and West Germany bought more than 280,000 metric 
tons of manganese ore. Communist countries took only 
42,000 metric tons (about 20%) of Soviet chrome ore 
exports in 1956, an amount exceeded alone by France’s 
purchases of 55,500 tons. 

Soviet pig-iron exports have gone primarily to East- 
ern European Communist nations, and more recently to 
Western Europe, particularly Britain, as well. Rolled 
metal products have been sold primarily to Asia and 
Latin America, particularly India and Argentina, and 
to Finland. Soviet pig-iron imports in 1955 and 1956 
came almost entirely from Communist China, while 
rolled metal products imports came mainly from Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland. 

In the past year or so, Soviet exports of aluminum 
and tin have caused problems for free world producers. 
Soviet purchases of copper in western markets, on the 
other hand, have at times in recent years had significant 
price influence. The data now available shed some im- 
portant light on Soviet foreign trade in nonferrous 
metals, but it is perhaps not too surprising that no 
data are given on what is perhaps the most important 
item in value terms at least: Soviet copper imports. 


Table 8: Nonferrous Metals in Soviet Foreign Trade 
Thousands of metric tons 


1956 1955 1956 1955 

Exports Imports 
Copperas. 3... 0. 52.4 36.7 n.d. n.d. 
ZAIN 4 SS iaeomente 50.9 35.5 48.1 47.3 
seadiee Wk eet. 40.5 26.2 26.7 17.6 
AUN, 3 SeNenReers ote 3.3 2.1 15.7 16.9 
Aluminum 0..... 59.9 41.6 9.7 7.0 


a Includes copper wire. In addition 2,100 tons of rolled copper were exported in 1956 
and 2,300 tons in 1955 


_ 6 In addition, 5,100 tons of rolled aluminum were exported in 1956 and 6,400 tons 
in 1955. Imports of rolled aluminum were 9,400 tons in 1956 and 10,200 tons in 1955 


The great bulk of Soviet nonferrous metal exports go 
to other Communist countries and not until 1955 did 
export of some small quantities of zinc and aluminum 
begin to non-Communist countries. As recently as 1956, 
for example, Soviet nonferrous exports to Britain in- 
cluded only 14,300 metric tons of zinc, 5,300 tons of 
aluminum, and 451 tons of tin. By 1958, however, it 
was reported that the Soviet Union was offering Britain 
aluminum at the annual rate of 50,000 tons, while in the 
second quarter of 1958 Soviet exports of tin were at an 
annual rate exceeding 8,000 tons.! 

Soviet tin exports appear clearly to be made possible 
only by receipts of tin from Communist China, receipts 
which amounted to 16,900 metric tons in 1955 and 
15,700 metric tons in 1956. Unexpectedly, perhaps, we 
find Communist China also exporting aluminum to the 
Soviet Union: 7,000 metric tons in 1955 and 4,700 
metric tons in 1956. Inasmuch as large-scale plans for 
increasing Soviet aluminum production have been an- 


10n aluminum see The New York Times, March 29, 1958; on tin 
see The Economist, September 6, 1958 


nounced, the outlook would seem to be for a greater 
quantity of Soviet aluminum on the world market in the 
years ahead. 


Textile Fibers 


The Soviet Union claims to be the world’s third 
largest cotton exporter, and in 1955 its cotton exports 
amounted to 20% of its ginned cotton output. Most of 
this cotton goes to Eastern Europe, but in 1956 about 
50,000 tons went to Britain, Finland and West Ger- 
many. Flax is sent primarily to both Eastern and 
Western Europe, as is the small amount of wool 
exported. 


Table 9: Textile Fibers in Soviet Foreign Trade 


Thousands of metric tons 


1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 
Exports 
Cottonwecn an. tae 20 102 216 337 310 
Blaxeirbersa. oer 16 11 6 5 28 
Wodl fata Sitomae dcen8 1 1Z 12 15 13 
Imports 
Cotton 26.5 ientent 16 oe 45 20 51 
WOOL eer cop eerie 23 24 35 47 49 
Raw silly cies 2 3 a 23 28 
Staple fiber........ ne A 6.3 26 51 


Wool is bought in the Communist countries of Asia, 
and in Australia, New Zealand, and some Latin Amer- 
ican countries, particularly Uruguay recently. Cotton, 
particularly the long-staple varieties, is bought from 
Egypt and to a lesser extent from Iran and Afghanistan. 
Artificial staple fiber is bought mainly from East Ger- 
many and Western Europe, but the large-scale continu- 
ance of these imports for the future is problematical 
in view of announced plans for greatly increasing Soviet 
synthetic fiber output. 


Foodstuffs 


Soviet grain exporis have gone primarily in recent 
years to Eastern Europe, particularly to East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Qut of the 3,200,000 


Table 10: Grains and Other Foods in Soviet Foreign Trade 


1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 
Exports Million metric tons 
Grant paee ee ee 2.0 Ly 2.9 3.7 3.2 
Sugar, refined... .. n.d. n.d. n.a. 21 18 
Imports Thousand metric tons 
Grain Staats ates ote 129 119 207 306 493 
Rice saved teres eee 40 12 40 487 638 
Oil Seeds jutsu coe 3 80 530 760 802 
Meat and meat 
productsyyeseer 3 19 47 239 202 
Cocoa beans...... 15 14 12 14 16 
Sugar, refined and 
DA Witvcay « eorern onset 4 28 358 933 336 


n.a.—Not available 


metric tons of grain exported in 1956 (including 
2,000,000 tons of food grains and 1,200,000 tons of feed 
grains) other Communist countries received 2,200,000 
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Table 11: Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. by Countries 


In millions of rubles 


i a a rm ee ee 


Country 1956 1955 Country 1956 1955 
Europe Switzenlanciayescenereaeee 53.9 50.0 
All Countries............. 29,129.3 26,116.5 Exports 46.4 33.6 
Exports 14,676.8 18,874.38 Imports 7.5 16.4 
Imports 14,452.56 12,242.29 sree et ts oe 242.7 182.2 
: awports 188.6 114.2 
pee ? phate aia, creien sue <rateikiate oe ie Imports 104.1 68.0 
Emports! 258.6 142.2 Yugoslavia eee cece er reanene 474.9 135.6 
Albania 105.5 82.6 ie ies 276.2 65.6 
<cofirachcla Ser ar eee er é : mports 198.7 70.0 
Exports 72.9 60.7 
Imports 32.6 21.9 ae 
Britain saevctd Acoihss ten ois \ 890.2 960. . 
Exports 592.6 ee Afghanistan ci. lee cee 133.5 98.1 
Imports 297.6 284.3 Exports 73.0 Sb 
Bele; sxe ; nf Imports 60.5 43.7 
PICT ie cera aae ei aR . 57. B 
Ba ; 116.9 965 je phe eseie ie levelioue GNemerete aoe ues 
aes 128.2 60.8 Imports 49.1 67.3 
Bulgsriath. eee ieee 1,012.3 995.5 North Viet Nam.......... 14.9 14 
Exports 433.6 510.0 Exports 9.6 13 
Imports 578.7 485.6 Imports 5.4 0.1 
wusgerrce?.-... 62. . 990.7 1,047.3 OS eee 31.1 34.6 
Exports 507.4 461.2 Exports 23.6 27.2 
Imports 483.3 586.1 . Imports 7.5 74 
East Germany............ 4,790.7 3,940.4 Bato BE gesors er te CRM pe ee 234.8 46.9 
Exports 2,285.4 1,914.7 ne 161.6 29.3 
Imports 2,505.3 2,025.7 : Aue . ‘ = : 
ee 207.0 265.1 3 ene eam 0.8 oa 
= eed , 1 A 2 ss : Imports 51.5 14.9 
aeons jie ee eee ee 137.3 166.0 
(Sete ct tS  s 54.1 26.5 Exports 76.7 89.8 
Exports 28.9 til Imports 60.6 76.2 
Imports 25.2 9.4 Yemen ae cer tne 11 
PERINAT EM peers 26 go gett 33 58.7 70.3 Exports 11 
Exports $3.1 80.5 Imports - -: 
Imports 25.6 39.8 Ching soe rad. ceeneirn 5,989.0 5,567.4 
Exports 2,932.1 2,993.4 
ee eleaey a(0s. mister’! Were del oe fe Imports 3,056.9 2,574.0 
Imports 49.9 39.9 North Isorease..vc cee 420.1 339.6 
Exports 215.3 176.6 
apd Cee emer seco sererens ae a Imports 204.8 163.0 
xports : ; 
Lebanontedeati-n.otseoemeee 13.9 8.8 
Imports 103.9 66.2 Exports 68 6.1 
INIGIS CER heath eae an 164.3 130.6 Imports Vol 8.7 
Exports 78.2 70.4 Malaya... 337.2 87.2 
Tn rye oe : hte WSs. hoe soe a. 2 
ATION Mees ore <tancays. 8+ tons 2,562.0 2,873.9 Imports 835.9 87.2 
Exports 1,429.0 1,727.3 Mons lata snes onsen ct 630.8 701.9 
Imports 1,133.0 1,146.6 Exports 413.6 486.8 
Worm see 11.1 13.8 Imports 217.2 215.1 
Exports 0.1 Pakistan temesya>. aes tracts 3.1 1.1 
Imports 11.0 13.8 Exports 0.5 eli! 
nr ae 1,789.5 1,910.2 Imports 2.6 : 
Exports 848.1 1,070.9 Syridva Aone ee at ea ee 12.5 1.4 
Imports 941.4 839.3 Exports 6.2 ty 
West Germany........... 439.7 212.2 Imports 6.8 - 
Exports 167.2 117.1 TURKEY ir bres cute ohh ein teyeies 50.3 50.3 
Imports 272.5 95.1 es oo ae 
SS bee ee 1,043.9 936.0 ee Gs fea 
ediale aie ee Exports 11.9 8.7 
HG ; 5 Imports Sul V4 
IBYanNGeher tere oe ite ee 480.8 383.2 
Exports 278.5 238.8 ‘ 
Imports 202.3 Lhh.4 Africa 
Czechoslovakia........... 3,080.6 2,969.8 Gliding eee i rciee sie bade sis 33.0 46.2 
Exports 1,494.8 1,423.8 Exports oe Ps 
Imports 1,585.8 1,546.0 Imports 33.0 46.2 
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Table 11: Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. by Countries 
(Continued) 


In millions of rubles 


Country 1956 1955 
ovptirmeerer herria. $55.1 105.6 
Exports 1538.7 44.1 
Imports 201.4 61.5 
SouthvAtricaee nae cess. 53.4 37.9 
Exports 2.1 se 
Imports 1.3 37.9 


North America 


Canada prine ..nearlaes oc 106.9 18.3 
Exports 8.6 7.8 
Imports 98.3 10.5 

CWubarageg trier «oti ae tenet 58.5 143.1 
Exports ~ = 
Imports 58.5 143.1 

iWmited States)... ..2n. sour 127.9 97.4 
Exports 108.7 95.2 
Imports 19.2 2.2 


South America 


IAT ZENS eros eran 128.3 208.5 
xports 76.5 95.8 
Imports 51.8 IO 
STAZLL teste Outre eve SON Conk 12.8 Wer 
Exports 0.3 0 
Imports 12.5 theth 
(Uruguayan eee ae 60.6 41.1 
Exports Alley 1.2 
Imports 49.2 39.9 


Australia and Oceania 


New Zealand............. 84.1 16.3 
Exports 0 0.1 
Imports 34.1 16.2 


1 Includes goods delivered in payment for property transferred by the Soviet Union 
to Austria 


tons, Finland 300,000 tons, and other Western Euro- 
pean nations 600,000 tons. During the first half of the 
1950’s, Soviet grain imports came mainly from China, 
Bulgaria and Roumania, while in 1956 some 400,000 
tons of grain were bought from Canada for the Far 
Eastern areas of the U.S.S.R. 

Communist China, Burma, and Egypt were the 
sources of most of the rice purchased in 1955 and 1956. 
Communist China has also been a major supplier of 
meat, oil seeds, and vegetable oils, although meat and 
meat products have also been bought from Argentina, 
Uruguay, France, and Denmark. Until 1954 the Soviet 
Union bought sugar only from Eastern European Com- 
munist nations, but more recently it has also bought 
sugar from Cuba, Mexico, and France. 


Machinery 


Soviet exports and imports of important types of 
machinery, but excluding Soviet deliveries of equipment 
for complete plants, in 1955 and 1956 are summarized in 
table 12. The great bulk of machinery and equipment 
involved in Soviet foreign trade is exported to, or im- 


ported from, other Communist countries. The Soviet 
Union claims to be the world’s fifth largest exporter of 
industrial equipment and the world’s second largest 
importer of machinery and equipment. The figures in 
the table certainly understate the total volume of 
Soviet machinery exports, since they do not include the 
exports of machinery for complete plants. The value of 
these in 1956 was about half that of all Soviet machinery 
and equipment exports. 

Despite the overwhelming importance of other Com- 
munist nations in Soviet machinery and equipment 
trade, non-Communist nations piay a significant role 
that should not be overlooked. The Soviet Union looks 
to the most industrialized free world nations for the 
most modern and most efficient models of many types of 
machinery. One indication is given in the case of Soviet- 
British trade in 1956. Soviet exports to Britain included 


Table 12: Machinery in Soviet Foreign Trade 


In units 


Machine 1956 Bxporta oss ote sae 

Metal-cutting machine 

tools). te see 1,077 875 3,171 2,427 
Forging presses....... 50 26 1,233 1,087 
Electric motors to 

TOOK Wayiee ee ares 1,444 1,303 = e0 
Cranesmet. cee aeeaerre 164 139 442 530 
Excavators.......... 242 210 34 42 
Bulldozers.......... 597 459 2 Ae 
Pumps seetcieeizs ete 1,452 1,461 1,050 822 
Compressors......... 388 235 aie sa 
Wractorsspe cae cick crack 5,377 8,172 ie 
Combines? =... 300" 1,448 2,836 108 8 
Locomotives......... 81 38 306 354 
Breight)carss. ei ous 178 nes 2,607 2,798 
Rail passenger cars... 13 i 918 927 
“LTUCKS ate, ees 14,020 22,413 Th o 
Automobiles......... 17,460 12,921 ot os 
Motorcycles......... 7,298 6,474 
Sewing machines..... 13,300 10,600 oe ae 
Typewriters......... An a 6,927 99 


practically no machinery or equipment, but Soviet im- 
ports of machinery and equipment that year accounted 
for almost 40% of Soviet imports from Britain. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union is seeking ac- 
tively to introduce its machinery and equipment to the 
underdeveloped countries, sometimes through sale on a 
commercial bzsis and sometimes under the terms of 
Soviet loans for economic development. It seems inter- 
esting to note that in 1956 about one third of Burma’s 
imports from the Soviet Union consisted of machinery 
and equipment, and almost one fifth of India’s imports 
from the Soviet Union in that year fell in this category. 
Soviet exports of 1,142 trucks and 498 passenger auto- 
mobiles to Egypt in 1956 illustrate this facet of Soviet 
export efforts as well. Such fragmentary evidence as is 
available suggests that Soviet exports of machinery and 
equipment to the underdeveloped countries may have 
grown sharply in 1957 and 1958, partly perhaps spurred 
by the prestige given Soviet engineering by Soviet 
sputnik successes. 
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Exports of the U.S.S.R. by Commodities 


Values in thousands of rubles 


eee ee ee a ee Se Fe 
Commodity Unit quantity bac value quantity ne value 
eer ee ee NOOR em TUE entity alae 
Le xB ORL ety oNn eH AEs Soe io Iss oon cee nas ee 14,676,800 Pes 13,874,300 
Machinery and equipment!......................... seb inn 2,497,620 ae 2,396,163 
Metal-cutting machine tools..................0ceeceus units 1,077 34,803 875 28,989 
Forging and pressing equipment...................... ae ae 4,764 oe 6,580 
MRR ree wie sv sia wielece act units 33 1,540 16 1,049 
| ERPS 6 0 oa. 0 SRS Oa eRe ae nn a ee units 50 libri 26 2,584 
IBGWeEeqUIpMenteh ee te ollie x se oe co occa ae ee re, en 55,206 Hie 60,789 
ye ODOR TOOT EVEN Mees a aoe ee ee en ee er units 20 4,925 61 3,035 
leatangaboilers necro caiceien ve se cwncccwsnaee units 133 253 52 541 
000 sq. meters 1.6 L7 
Diesel electric’stations:.«..-<<k 6. sacccatscssccevecin. units 484 3,681 346 7,267 
000 kw 6.8 5.0 
PPAIONINEVUIESeLS Sa ee sig ss PME oe cok ted Gd units 541 14,578 Q24 11,130 
000 hp 115.8 61.9 
i Engr a hGCfs AE = eee en units 353 13,188 466 15,186 
Electrotechnical equipment.....................0000- oaks ee 50,427 nea 51,010 
Electric motors with up to 100 kw capacity.......... units 1,444 941 1,303 1,880 
Electric motors with over 100 kw capacity........... units 65 1,193 20 301 
Explosionproof electric motors. ................2000 units 801 503 318 511 
feramerclectrie motors. ccs arse 6 sce oot eae coeds cei units 88 794 Zieh 359 
Direct current electric machines.................... units 156 693 88 168 
ERGRERALOLB wept a tN ne sith ona c.< AMIE Re ons. 3 oss ware smut units 97 364 30 92 
Industrial] electric furnaces. ...............0..00eees units 31 2,194 74 5,319 
PC ERPIMIQCHINIOS 5 hoy cs sie cos Sete 6 wc ece snares units $24 1,993 376 3,473 
industrial: X-ray, mstallations .-;.. M6 6..06.50.<8ee» units 9 283 71 106 
PREM INIMECMTAEIONS A chert: ore te 2. SO Svein ann units 12 127 16 55 
LOGE TEES ents «en 7 units 100 2,572 57 380 
000 kva 218.6 15.8 
Current and voltage transformers................... units 1,655 976 1,275 369 
High voltage contact breakers..................005: units 82 1,420 82 4,261 
AES UMIISEROR ET ee ne oe Ae ek ce aes units 9,091 146 2,780 77 
reer CLEMENTS ee Cen ke nee acess < 2/2 Needs = units 3,035 502 484 65 
“STELLATE GG Ia ES halen tel ce ea ed RO ORR 5 000 tons 5.9 9,511 4.0 6,721 
MERE Me ECTUSPNUOCTEG sito) eee bole aie oh aa egehe Sis scales wrcilsiaerase > aise seh 12,866 aes 14,643 
COPS EENS SEE no ea a en ne units 8 59 13 284 
CLAD DL (GIES LE) VOTE 2 seh lpg a ae units 63 8,931 76 5,062 
Rock and coal loading machines.................... units 35 517 56 719 
BrrrbrrrrnCna ed hese or ir ante oc.s ote essere os nis 17 750 40 1,651 
J ECTubeie Cate ls ep Gee ee Re Se nC eee dees 1,251 1,459 2,470 2,020 
Crushing, grinding and enriching equipment............ eae te 4,038 ar 8,670 
TEMAS, ges no en ee 5 & ee eee eras units 45 340 36 4,458 
RCCTS ets ete ee hi eee a: el ncaniant units 5 643 16 1,009 
ig tmcereyuipinentiie | Hee ois! oie sre ejotes.e ° bss8e 6 45.58 5 tons 162 503 250 267 
Stecliiakimsedgiipmenes: ..2 -- vice cree esc sect oe 5s tons 118 830 21 51 
volar hequiprnient)>. <3) ciate eG see tee avis Macele 6 cs 6% 000 tons 5.4 17,969 6.9 okt 
ROM MEMTI BRIN Rehan cman cine pAenmes 6oiey ple ecw ne 000 tons 1.3 5,762 21 913 
ACTS eens die os maja aie ese hia Sasso s 000 tons 2.9 ee 4.5 130e 
SBA SNP eIRMPMTIETIG SE WA ow. < oe se yegtiage = 2.0 oe # eyeimcagege suk aire a ee rere mene 
Die TMUNgIEGMIPINENL 6 oe = pane ss ss ov het ae att ; ve pe 
POEMS WAEEERCLUMTIES yor ciete ox. (aA ee rncpg a e,s 00 s-+ 218 ee units 186 12,422 es ras 
Ble itripe in StallAtiONS sep ou caper eo se vee oo ta oe ls sets 48 eae o a 
ee ee: ne 38 2005 10 11H 
(lave ho ccc op eevee eer st 5 are 000 units 11.1 ie ace ea 
TERETE. cons fo a oO OO II a ee units 94 ae ee Hn 
PE) ec TaG INSET SSO a oo cies lage nye Romig aagensia ois Shoe ast ie units re oon = hie 
Se ISIEIICSUMELOTIS SRT icc siejo,eVeuripgrins= oie we. ee wo 2. os units ran e ie 
Electric core sampling stations. .........-..+-.++--- units 20 wee ee 
Lifting and transport equipment...........-..-.-.---- ore ai ae ei Bees 
CHET shs be eo boom RSS BG SUI Cn TORS units : joe 7 ait 
Electric bridge cranes.........-..-.00-eeeeeeeee: units i sit om pele 
FATILOMMODIUETCTAMes ae tse heck ririn cai. eres 2 asc ace units on , 
DEAT CLCS ATES etre eval area leepeuciurceur eae ale ur erent aid * AB me roel 
IE GTS S., = ys She tO oO ar roe re wer ae 7,862 184 6.595 
bleu LOLS meee eran aaet eye oie. ie setene euis ie obs + Rieke erry i 
i units 15 4,685 10 2,382 
Mine elevators....... pelatein it agysie gasses mene ee 
Equipment for food processing and for light industry. . . . iat Fi pie ANS B38 
Food industry equipment... ........-.6++e sree eee » Sais a aes ri 
Industrial refrigerator equipment..........--.--+--- sue ais nce a ere 
Light industry equipment..............-.+-+ +02 +0: ae tons recs woe ines 
Chemical ad ale eee ee aaa ails Ae ay em 3446 
Lumber and paper industry equipment...........----- ada <a 
Weodsorking TIAChine LOUIS See te a> 2 eee units 111 534 65 545 
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Exports of the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Values in thousands of rubles q 
Commodity Unit quantity value quantity value 
se ena a A Vg i et i rare ase TE. en a RE 
Construction industry equipment..................+-- Awe Wise 8,388 a Pod 
Excavators and road building equipment.............. — ote 62,335 2 ae , 
XCAR VALOTS eek See et nics foe oki Eude sevaae sod nee units 242 22,163 210 23,266 
srench diggers. eaves ce oa. ore ecient euae ays.ete + elinievsis oe units 29 637 56 1,550 
Graders and "autograderss.2/...2« fists eles siayeeree = units 136 4,499 96 3,636 
Bulldozers ee ct eek seas actyae se aha sate ateeie ee units 597 21,732 459 18,023 
Sena Dera pete ere Meee ose eis cicr sie! Reet. cpe airs she Vere ay ok units 109 eoceee 141 sone 
ing and compressing equipment................. ee 3 :! soe ’ 
ced Ss a ik : Hote e ee ret sede nage Bxsiis-0! nagells) guatevateegs units 1,452 5,480 1,461 6,216 
(COM PLESBOET Ais. Beene oa 5 aida Sarees scorers 8.5 3s oe oretens units 388 14,235 235 8,556 
Airblowers, gasblowers and ventilators............... units 800 1,609 489 2,779 
Public utility and fire fighting equipment.............. er ae 3,257 re 2,495 
Printing industry equipment... 2.6. .5..5660220- «scees wake wie 3,384 oe 3,219 
Gastwelding equipment <5 2... (.c- sttaerserne sais «ici otete ses EAe 546 Bee 451 
PAT ITI MUUILES SEM Aan citi at chins elms Ue, vies ar osahetet teers) «osshioy's, 01:5 (ekalels wee Pei 4,030 veils 3,474 
Film apparatus and accessories....................4- iat ve. 4,367 Si0 3,067 
Galenlating machines st an, cece ems as ae. coe fee $5 4,103 oss 1,290 
Equipment and materials for complete enterprises....... os Nie 1,198,389 ae 1,107,041 
Instruments, laboratory and medical equipment, bearings, 
abrasives, TOOLS paint serie oe tse ei oes oun cece ec eee 121,253 ok 120,520 
AMSCEUMIENES) pc .o.04. Meee cose aio. 5 & a eee ioe ce cess cor Mae tess 34,184 ey 26,742 
Medicalvequipmentins a. ateics2s «itd Dee ee eas eee sad nee 6,750 eh 4,989 
Bearings (including ball and roller bearings).......... ANeis hos 49,868 <—y 50,750 
nrdivadlialibearingsinny<ccy.psrne ie cutee tities tas eeu tee « million units 6.4 48,879 5.7 49,774 
4 NOG} elie tert sae ean Aa OA ©, Once eee 5,8 bane Guts 11,889 coor 18,260 
ERE AUOV Si aue.c cole Mets sce ec ene MIR He cise ate tons 197 14,929 166 16,564 
PADS THSIV.ES Arr Me eet sco love wiecsvansitieta Mote PRE aie Saneacs SUR nee his 1,734 Sag 2,490 
Tractors and farm machinery: 2... Se....+.s.s6.> mk aise tote 215,664 J 262,398 
PFAGUOTS err ak. Meats ehanias AE eat ae a dete ee units 5,377 102,272 8,172 128,659 
PITACEOL, SPAre PAartSiqne ees c-c05 on sRR Rice Gee os else see were ae 49,769 ave 50,383 
antiemachinery. ae. ccios + societies 2-8 calc see tee Pte oe 61,478 es 80,820 
TOO seca Slits d GRU ICI NCEI EOE Cl oO CRRE ee units 4,246 6,418 5,099 4,442 
BITE Sinus ROI OG Goa Mint S Gaul 0a eae ae units 1,005 1,343 516 412 
Cultivators 1) pte ect. es en ed Soe es units 2,478 935 2,351 2,790 
SOC EMS ae eit. MOR a cle ates reo ROAR ole adios oe units 1,046 1,487 2,064 3,463 
Combines meta. saab soe colts oe RE omens Oe units 1,448 21,412 2,836 47,858 
IMOWers mee terse tiated. use incl ane ees at cee units 4,624 3,221 3,683 2,536 
ales eee atre Merk ios ome oule RES ae been ee units 2,792 916 1,777 1,017 
Reapers and. binders’. s.cchvss Go oie s nis Se sic es oe units 355 aif lal 192 839 
MHBESherss arc acti ok cies aes eee oe ne ee units 60 446 6 35 
SOLE WINN OWELSE to ate Mita comet occ cies units 216 102 188 94 
Gram~cleaning machines... ... miu eee.sscees ose units 185 1,691 88 772 
Graimidriersittc.o Mocs. coats cok AME io csincur ee units 607 6,655 240 2,628 
Spare parts for farm machinery...................-- ae sie 9,976 oe 8,348 
Ralrosdhrollingistockw oe <i... Mamie eer bits Ataris — oe 71,264 sae 12,977 
Industrial electric locomotives...................0.- units 51 4,235 38 2,750 
Mainline diesel locomotives................0e0eeeee units 30 45,600 
Covercdsfreight Carsias. cicciata.ccs Soto ch nls units 178 6,946 Bie sx 
(PASSED SEL Cars rae Metens cists. os ote eke ec eee units 13 3,074 1 96 
Motor transport and garage equipment................ Says mae 383,817 guts 423,703 
HUCK Seen oe arnt REE ee oS. ee units 14,020 155,760 22,413 237,383 
Passenperautomobiles: 14: :s-sier chistes eee cles cee units 17,460 87,348 12,921 58,260 
Buses. eee tthe aos « Hnlinic ARM acs eee units 242 4,881 170 4,611 
Othemmotoriveliclese. o..1.c: 6 eta colle ores ee units 1,025 24,304 518 12,319 
Motor vehicle trailers and tractors.................. units 249 2,276 328 873 
Motor vehiclelsparejpartss oc maehrionierer tee ee ate Wee 76,485 ary 73,620 
IWoboreyclest mien cpt se < no cis rere cee sare unite units 7,298 8,603 6,474 9,046 
IMGtorcycle’spare parts';. yo...) Meee ee ee ayiihs eh 2,908 bie 1,526 
_---= Parts and units for assembling trucks............... sets 3,860 13,419 3,390 16,863 
> Components, parts and units for assembling autos. . seis 7,908 7,243 4,892 8,169 
Shipsmand ship equipment cues meee rece merit Soe vee 25,890 ee 13,383 
Coal Cer re Tea ee 000 tons 5,672.7 401,300 4,312.7 261,806 
Bituminous Gale rere occu stasis ee ote ck eee ee 000 tons 4,084.9 269,482 2,875.3 160,472 
/ALIGEIRACILE Seas ne, Aiea so ci he Ea eee EE 000 tons 1,587.8 131,818 1,437.4 101,334 
Wokemmade from coalWe.. .. ois. 1400 enum see one ee 000 tons 1,964.5 169,837 1,616.7 129,580 
ROreae petrol unr 62 apa «ois taa0'4 4/e «eB, eo s.n ence oan 000 tons 3,896.9 334,004 2,916.1 256,518 
GasGlines ence: sim eres te eee en ae 000 tons 1,441.4 269,552 1,404.7 261,297 
Kerosene Mee Re eacy eRe tear gh saates das Shake MYR caret 000 tons 724.0 101,305 640.6 91,478 
Diesel fuel Ae ite Ret oN NE CEES 6 ct ea nee Sera SN 000 tons 2,008.3 239,566 1,347.7 158,799 
Pistol se tare cer nte, | AMR Ce eee ne 000 tons 1,794.6 106,446 1,500.2 71,637 
ubmcating oils and, greases .euniite tain aoe ee eee 000 tons 156.6 71,915 151.8 65,315 
ASDHate aa) tik a. aoe naa aoe Loe 000 tons 15.0 2,535 12.2 1,953 
Paraffin sete Sree oe ee ee one 000 tons 11.4 7,217 12.2 7,796 
ee 
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Exports of the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Values in thousands of rubles 


Commodity Unit 1956 1965 


quantity value quantity value 
Fuel gas and electric power... 2.0.2.0... 00 ccc cceceeee nee ae 4,140 ree 4,332 
Fuel (Be 0 SPOS 10) oo a ENE P75 , <\ gO mil. cu. meters 136.2 4,092 138.7 4,166 
Metallic ores and concentrates................000-2... sate seh 520,113 es 461,529 
LERDIDL- IRD, are cot cae Cle aR RS ge lek ge a 000 tons 9,124.4 345,889 8,817.5 $26,433 
Manganese ORG Rta aaterss Sores 2, ce eR ice ae 000 tons 917.8 125,940 851.4 88,139 
IEE LA odie cuba geee HEIN eRe ME Is 62/1 aie 000 tons 14.0 8,910 15.1 4,037 
Chrome C605 2 oe Eiko RARER RSC eee Th Ao 3 000 tons 219.0 30,348 158.0 18,244 
Zine GOMCEMIENALC yes «11.010 0s aI) - oenie ob e aehe 000 tons Soul 13,494 37.0 15,089 
Bvounackallieminerals ae. 2.0. o.ccaSeil soso. os een den vane re 92,308 Moe 78,560 
Asbestos Peete nts Ns 585 5 ag ners Std no ones otic Cae 000 tons 89.5 69,764 67.1 51,965 
Barite 3, 0:0 01 CORDES. TUL RAE AA 30° 000 tons 36.5 7,201 18.3 4,078 
LITO oto a doen ae seen 8 A en tons 142 4,505 Q37 9,069 
Peres oo clas ssi pe sss Eo PEIN Sai =Las Savarese chs 000 tons 25.5 4,873 29.7 5,672 
Graphite Cty SRN EN RENO, TN RIES i 000 tons 4.6 1,970 5.6 2,808 
Criolite 3 7 SR OS RE 5: See ra Oc eer 000 tons 1.3 1,532 1.9 2,196 
Apatite ORES GA o. ico SSRO Beet, 5 Are Se 000 tons 81.9 2,456 89.8 2,762 
Kaolin Re Neg ns. at a Eis. vic oo uve cathe 000 tons 2.3 178 0.8 59 
INO ULERE panda, 2 toe ae i oe 000 tons 1.9 186 2.1 220 
LAYS Sets 6 Sage, ae eee 5 oe en 000 tons 1,359.4 287,336 1,149.4 223,091 
errOa OV erie ee sr ee 000 tons 97.9 89,226 87.7 84,297 
IGPFOMIARWANIESES Bimieis. a occesa es SelM os onic cade 000 tons 31.4 18,635 25.6 15,247 
LOS Bai) AES, Aan on AD. ae ee or 000 tons 37.9 15,381 25.4 10,283 
Tron and eo) OPED EM eos. cts, 012 ork MANS & oreccs a) cose 000 tons 55.7 11,303 52.2 7,724 
UWL ical. aside A ie ae ee ao 000 tons 20.0 5,700 sca a8 
PL OMCC MICU ALCSTERL A. «2... ocx CAR Ren cl ne cede 000 tons 1,830.3 901,488 1,510.7 729,637 
Bars... * 2S Sch, Ac ROR Ne eee A ae ae Aa 000 tons 880.2 148,916 186.1 60,625 
Morciige feomungotae.--. 622 = 225 Boe oe eee wiewels 000 tons 1.8 9,615 0.4 1,564 
Rails'for broad gauge roads... o0.5:.........0.5: 000 tons 79.0 35,269 179.6 84,404 
ailsfor narrow gange roads... ..$0)..9..5. 0000. s see 000 tons 7.3 3,183 8.2 3,607 
Beams, girders and channels. .7................000: 000 tons 147.9 62,208 141.7 53,068 
SECTS NCH ae a i ae 000 tons 330.6 139,709 Q91.7 118,339 
UWURE TOG, ee + 2 <r 000 tons 69.2 30,149 53.5 22,653 
CRESS) SUSE wy tone Bic Senn ae 2 &, Ae ae OF Sa 000 tons 603.0 284,297 444.5 206,587 
Producis of the further processing of ordinary and quality 
SU Laer ee 2. er oe ire et 8 000 tons 44.7 32,768 59.7 39,300 
OeamTtived SUEPL BICC. 6 oe. fac Male Me ae one ecalptene 000 tons 11.2 8,011 9.3 6,361 
Cover plates and backing for rails................... 000 tons ae tees ey de 
LOT TEES ete dae ee 3 000 tons : ‘ : i 
Gad dean carbon structural steel (including automatic) 000 tons S2 2,867 on 2,248 
CATR, Outta i Yel 0 OER Rie aan” en ae 000 tons 205.0 176,714 185.8 160,017 
Metre HSS OL LINEN of. theres ooh © « falara.s 30, avesaere 000 tons 104.7 tats ee a 
UoiS) CUTE DEL hence aie callers OA a Ais - a ee ge 000 tons 31.2 23,05 : k 
Large diameter welded pipes..............-0--ee00- 000 tons 4.8 3,746 0.5 313 
PEA WHE EPCS ae ios Sate te goes) ene oo amg rer 000 tons 16.7 20,610 16.6 20,729 
olling pipes (including pump-compressor and ba : 
S ee if ae Ree we “Ae fe ie i 2 RICE ROOERT, 7. 000 tons 43.4 42,672 48.7 45,891 
Be HUGH PIPES: Seika. cs eka cc Mies ces ee Gis weet 000 meters 1,706.4 11,434 1,275.7 6,582 
atehestor drilling pipes... 6... OG ec ec ees oe oes 000 units 24.7 8,046 17.4 38,370 
IA eR ARIAT OCLESC LS Gettin ros fe Sscjois) Sutycyoys Noha cao vies » oie waters aa al orn = ot eS 
PON ete I eo... od Sacto are 4 01 Sevasew @ wavs ons . ‘ 
Were TeleCETOMES AA c:. 2 5:2 ate, foie cera ele ee ie se nue elelalt 000 tons Be or “i eke 
Oe Se. 2 Ee 1 er 000 tons : { 5 é 
ECE ROWCTANO CODIGM foo carcic ie soiatatetiafern.. «be news wants 000 tons 4.1 6,987 2.8 5,450 
Waldtara wie SUID wette sooo = ce tle ose nen woes 000 tons 7.5 6,320 1.5 5,823 
EANSTETOSWILGHCA. MOM. 3: cols. clic «elem « gai bs oo eleieles sets 1,242 Praats 1,302 jot 
ATOR NIC ERIS BORO Ts tnase sos isreis Sve alee oho ss tdiwe outers Ag ae i Hees ‘ 
ne slow TGEGIS AUAPAULOVS...< 5 ocaa Ae eie's «ic. cis 0.0 wo olaiorels 000 tons 220.7 551,255 152.6 874,721 
(Capper aud icOppertWiles. 62... dee omens ces seecitens 000 tons 52.4 215,236 36.7 147,452 
TS Gh OL ere NOS Cik6, CUE SOT nok CRE CR ar 000 tons 1.5 5,069 1.3 4,785 
PANG. 5 PG GGMMASIO © Pg CCRT ERO Oa Ey SACRE CIO Re foto 000 tons 50.9 56,772 35.5 39,822 
TUGRIE © 5: 8g ce BASS. 6 HOROSD RL Oe cer eerer oc 000 tons 40.5 57,283 26.2 37,625 
Ci ee TI cs ices cs RA Sie one: Soe wialene ater 000 tons 3.3 28,247 Q1 25,132 
Pee ese ME oy Pera MN. « cineca cay ave sve avalon 000 tons 59.9 127,024 41.6 77,627 
(Clon het 07) em, cere aie SMS SEO AAC Di eae rea aoc tons 220 4,623 155 3,206 
CHS BBY eS sey PB onc Git. oe ERC CO ER ORION 3 tons 139 2,636 124 2,346 
UOTE rte temets co icca cers «2 penne wee oie eth eae 000 tons 2.8 6,191 ite) 3,661 
PRPRELTINONLY etc ate oir cious eas ai 2 Sia) oii ny sid eras ole as 2.0 4,» 2/6 wiate 000 tons ane pets Lg or 
Teles) 0 Oh Bie oy nl oaRERE. Shostak RO ae tons Q1 u i 
Worforsous RISC MLL OVS eeerer ites AMOR do ais) oie? s:0 kere tons 589 1,200 639 1,288 
000 tons 15.4 63,097 13.4 56,412 
otledsnonterrous IMetals... > ole ls Pere ete sa se saw seer ae 9'ba8 
Oued ECOMPEr sey Pee sere elas ete ona, 91s ace sinfel bars 000 tons 2.1 10,368 , ise 
I AS Gg eee eee 000 tons 2.3 10,373 3.1 ; 
FEV ATNLEC PAL UTMLATNULTIN rw eeetenr so) as + ace CGR Wits <i © ae 0 ocwin lovee 000 tons 5.1 25,989 6.4 26,144 
sae aes ee ae 000 tons 5.0 11,042 0.9 1,986 
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Exports of the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Values in thousands of rubles ‘ 
|) ._TT OOOO OO 17°75 OCS 
Commodity Unit quantity ie value quantity value 
a aye ET ae 14,371 iy 11,492 
INonferrousimetalyproducts 00.) 47 orien ei ee ah vee eae 35 2,941 
isi tons 77 , 
Precisionvalloy{products 2 .<-. gees creel eae 5545 Ps 6,203 
Wireyand resistance surlp eras aie ieee etre ere ile ae ote 
Cable and conductors, including naked and wound con- 82,107 de 19,624 
CUT CLOS regeeeee Pe Oat oy crecate shear ND lect slates ae see 19.536 we 11,964 
(Ops) os Pes Sa) 5 A IE ic, 3c SACS RRC cok Mit see 01 481 : 
IBowerca bles aamriesstaieyere.o + Are bl ceo aes cee km cae oe 197 730 
@able‘and flexible hose cable. . .4s..02.4.... 929000" i we eat 591 1,945 
INiarinercablereteara aioe tectye gs aon cee te terete te a yt 940 L755 
yRelephionecablectya. «-n.aceecdeerats: witch srr ee oe co ne on 451 
ong distance cable). os. aeciciara tesa sts < cise we sro ie 200 1911 66 384 
iEighfrequency cable... aaacasaeatee = eee see m 1 2'410 es 7,482 
Conductors....... Desi eee nanty Wee ees sed Say le Ai: aie 1989 He oat 
Naked isteel-alumimum':.c nse as 1 2 aaa eae tons nee 4085 202 739 
Naked copper conductors; s.cmeme secs case seen tons ye 1278 1,889 1,524 
Wqustable Cable N74. 1 hoes Aen es a ns tee km , 157381 is 134.659 
Chemical products@imc <a ce: 2s. ene eee cee ve eee Ps oie Boer 14.2 2,056 
Sill pburiceaCid seers arena CL elie Se tons ie 5182 93 3,233 
GaiStiCisOd Ae. Meas. 5A Sie sae e ee 5a siete 000 tons a eas a5 8 4,416 
Sih Ah eee Meee oe ees a tons ap 4.950 8.1 5,056 
Copper sulfate....... Bred Boe Sa ae a Ss ae bee Pee ann 343.1 67.523 
Products of coke-chemical industry................. ons aot STE 87.7 26,857 
BEN ZOL ee ere eee rs oes ba mene aa cemaneraies See 000 tons 139. , 63 2 458 
eDOlWOlepe erie ear ee as he RES cre Gees cickroeeee 000 tons 18.3 6,079 ; 5 
oluol.... 000 t 46.5 9,841 43.8 9,584 
Greosote Osby we Noe ek eee esc cslor caer ons he 13 O81 23.4 12631 
INahithslin: jee eetey as ceeir v7 een eos =o sccieis; cee 000 tons 29.4 A 28. ’ os 
Pynidin LR: tons 182 701 199 4 Cs 
@oalitar pitch sae 2 ae fo0arpo es cdadsaaosa6 oss 000 tons 932.9 ince 173.2 ie 
Materials for producing plastics.................... sas Ag "705 445 1,729 
OTE ae a eA n eS eas. Al ick aes 4 Ae 000 tons a Penn 14 1,805 
PET Ol Ss rereyysscste OO eerste sie bon este agate se un nehO RE 000 tons : ni eee 98.4 18.805 
Products of wood chemicals industry................ 000 tons 21.3 se “fr ie 
SWWicodresins see Pemen: hice ec ees eros cones 000 tons 1.6 ate Se aves 
pRurpenting years cers ss cee nates Such lene erence 000 tons 9.2 5 oa Bh ae 
TRO Tihs toi cnoncaer pias Rae ERO > ccc: ava eR 8 000 tons 10.4 6,905 2 pe : 
Intermediates for aniline dye industry................. 000 tons 2.8 epee y ayer 
Aniline: (aniline. Oil) ip sev cyne iene a ese erica aoe 000 tons 1.6 ae aa ia 
Dip heny lam inew Manas ccsuiac cera tet tes. oa as ened tons 293 nee i a 
ty drogen peroxidenemrccis. irene iseeiee a lemete 000 tons 1.9 rp ee oe 
JO ew A ie Chea aica 56 Aenea MOD 5 Ans Gomera aia © 46 000 tons 1.9 aoe : sen 
Chemical reagents............. RRR INS ino 0 =, a a mae me srt eee 
Dyes, varnishes, and tanning materials................ ies oe oe sfoe pep 
wo re, Oe ge a pee ek a us aes = me 
farnishematerialsiercn) ssc ce ccieh Sete er aicra aa BAS = i os 
IBSYSrOTETS RIS, 5 3.6 cs GCN ORERe etn ape ac ice Rh. cee Neecnnn te tons 602 1,667 oe es 
Dry white mineral pigment...................... tons 915 949 2 
tons 997 459 1,827 1,265 
Carbon blacks meets ini ao ae emetic cicrale sees 
Tanni tons $20 829 1,394 1,159 
DNDN G EXCEACTS oF ef ev ccs elie 2 imine ee sees ier saat 
Ehotographic:materialsse ae oe eee are ite oe 4,148 ee 5 
i a ME Sine 3,547 
Hhotographic! filma meas. oc steae cn eaters Gis or sions einiess tk Hint ; F gi 
Moving picture aa REA EE? 3 os 2 reps Om mil. meters 13.2 Seer 17 ein! 
ilizers.andinsecticides), ~ 6 «4s sees cre ct ws eee ye oe R wt : 
erie PETULUZCTS etl ese ce RE a ates he anes 000 tons 1,196.4 73,847 955.4 poke 
Apatite.coucentrates «sca sence rataneron swine 000 tons 1,123.8 63,098 898.7 tape 
[Bore:mealiy. tr PU ccs Soc ee eos Se ee ee 000 tons 9.4 1,720 8.5 * 
Superphosphatesmewscer «/cck aeiemeerntns meee 000 tons 63.2 9,029 48.2 6,281 
ROCASSIUIN Salts Me Mee ors (thc aT ce ne eee 000 tons 107.1 9,865 46.0 4,968 
EN TtrOgery TETEUIZErS tee ucts bs ER Nec ci cee 000 tons 112.9 33,262 116.7 , 31,846 
Nene UNI. 5 oor aern ono so dehbnoncabcoes 000 tons 56.2 12,537 58.2 11,363 
ANTONIA SUTRA Geog cow be ebddccouodeunnecnos 000 tons 56.7 20,715 58.1 20,396 
A SECH EIT ES Sits eM cys A J..ce re Ee et ones 3,860 ee 2,678 
IE) DA preparations” a... .1.. sean mtoeerns ee ee nee: tons 882 1,122 245 445 
Heksachlorane seh cnc: - stack nn eee tons 1,134 958 1,092 867 
Rubber, rubber and asbestos-rubber products.......... toe Se 172,442 Ane 139,578 
INaturall rubber cee. vos ee ee ee 000 tons 23.2 70,071 9.9 30,241 
Synthetic rubberston.cnc: 660 cee ee eee 000 tons 22.7 49,134 23.7 51,260 
(Nixes, iim arless EUV Is 4 g.5n65500050bos00000e04 oe “33 46,698 Hae 48,779 
EDIBES Seance eR hati. Ree 5 ae ae 000 units 296.8 45,326 293.2 48,694 
Building materials: ..we¥.. .022 1. dies oe ee aie is 55,879 sey. 64,529 
Cements k eens ee ee ee 000 tons 284.1 19,076 Q75 4 21,341 
GUI OFFS 3, 53 cat Me ct ode cee OR, Ce 000 tons 5.6 1,179 7.3 1,678 
Patigiass.;. eee ceca oe ae Cn Meee ae wee 4,051 ce 3,700 
lst) window, glass vas. 2.0). en ee 000 sq. meters 569.3 1,422 454.3 1,773 
Ruberoidiand tar papers eer oe nee 000 sq. meters 491.0 539 845.1 1,164 
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a ee 
1956 


Commodity Unit quantity value quantity value 
LLCS eee a eh. ee Ok. 000 slabs 1,486.0 573 1,893.0 825 
RRMRCEOEER 7 MAM So ll AS Se. ee 000 tons 43.0 15,300 36.6 15,207 
ENrouDriCke Gewese Ee. eee 000 tons 40.9 14,506 85.7 14,500 
POIRUING TOATETIAINAY, 5.0)... 6. os c1ebeckls was oes sc dxead ake ae 3,657 ie 2,798 
Other building’material.. 20... 6.66. e000 woe ccna es i ae 10,734 ane 16,880 
PIPEAR DECRG ee mil. units 15.7 7,671 26.9 12,110 
Pletallic construction. wc... 1... eu sccenscccncecaceas tons 920 1,380 98 147 
Wood and cellulose-paper products.................... os wee 646,699 aie 697,883 
FEL Ss SE iaicgtice” Sea na 000 dense cu. meters 1,618.1 108,214 1,636.7 106,770 
OL GI LT Saf een ae“ rr 000 dense cu. meters 243.3 15,099 115.8 7,763 
EINE INEODScr achat Gack. cess Oe Mee oe so eaeekee 000 dense cu. meters 641.4 35,153 839.4 43,803 
LOI LNG ce il a ee 000 dense cu. meters 528.0 28,333 547.2 31,324 
Structural wood.....:.....: S Mee iced ca ene oe ee 000 dense cu. meters 50.6 2,772 42.6 4,012 
Plywood and match raw material................. 000 dense cu. meters 40.1 5,414 44.4 6,018 
SIRES EUITOSE “32 5 cap Ie ee cic 000 units 1,133.2 21,209 413.3 12,775 
HATER] OGTR 5 os dle ld tec 000 cu. meters 2,209.9 343,880 2,337.6 877,141 
WGMIEFOURUIMDED® «soko sonication ocak a nse be 000 cu. meters 2,206.4 342,987 2,325.1 372,879 
EPCRA EDEN Ss cs clic cae oN te kes eset es 000 cu. meters 2.5 = : se 9.7 oe 
Plyw ood et OOO Ne a fk 810s pre 6° 6 2s bie ee he ees |e Oe ee ee ene eee +) < 107'8) > 
Glued LY COOd Re cco ENE oe la eink 000 cu. meters 47.1 20,887 88.8 50,505 
FETED Y WOO coe coa ks ams oe ocean amanabre 000 sets 610.0 1,707 650.0 1,984 
iauatrial wood products. ......22ccecsecoeusenseee BaP igs Sioa 834 Ss 207 
Beeechratickne Mertens | Soak ss oreo cca scene million units 5,400.0 812 3,702.0 207 
UPL THIS oe Ah, co rr i rr i ad ee he oe Sit keln aaa phos 
ee SE ots Wate eee ’o. Siena oie Sebi eae G8) ote Wek Rseew OE NS f, > . ’ 
 Necmeict MES ere cata sca ok en OE 000 tons 60.9 33,446 52.3 28,807 
exile mawerintenials. 2.6. 6. 3c oc. ce Res oo ordaee oars a re 1,316,743 wa 1,386,655 
CONGR AS On RY oo ie) nr ae 000 tons 309.5 1,089,592 336.9 ed 
EVE FTG Tey a ll, 000 tons 13.9 4,507 14.0 . a 
UATE Tay Fe hl Re 4 ee a rare 000 tons 27.5 48,919 4.5 Sore 
Pisemenery LO0 SPUN oo. ac cc hee «is fe ears owe bd ae ox ae tae = st 
Be ae he ‘on. y 4 : ; 
| oeaaaelaee 2 Mineeeeaiots 000 tons 3.1 1.779 2.0 678 
Wool, PUIBECAMIS SM 2S NCE Sao ee cass oe RoE RL OE 000 tons 12.8 138,004 14.7 137,211 
435 2,203 421 2,635 
Natural Bieter oS ke, Os SE er ees tons , i saa 
PRIS VARIN ne orere SAE ie ice es ow touts anes A500 oR 000 tons 8.2 18,860 : B 
Furs and fur-bearing raw materials (excluding finished fur eae nis 
I GROEED 5 GAG pet oadigoc terion oC nan more See ake 4 Sas 5 
Prébacco (AWE CTIAN ans Jot ten mete aiawne snd ale ate 000 tons 7.5 sae 44 ad 
Beeds and Sowing material. ....... 22-2. --sseeeeerees Sie ante ee aI : ee 
ESTNTISLECNMNCAMONS Sa.) cosaa- ss cas cle ee sescrecctes aE eats Hes 2.feo 4149 
Me RAE EEON EA Ort pra ce ee ese 8 oo bs aion oR SE 5 oe 787 1607 
Canoe AES EE DS Pe en cl os a os oH 1075 
ra ees ee one oe Oe ee 
PR eeeaG UII EIN Gy to) ool a) sais ister eaten oe 86 elciss cesses 9 Od 000 tons 111.8 40,398 146.3 54,004 
Bristles, animal hair and other raw materials of animal 45.603 43.062 
EIR ee TAM aoe vic + ais nice gees 6 tis acta Neate af Pe i eae i 
oe STARS 2 Sk Rete et IG nee Sid =a ee a tons ha eae ape i 
“FAOSED [RECS + aga aro ih Outre nck te tons ; pe 
tons 1,122 8,416 583 i 
THEA HUSLCRLNCES eras 5 (0.5.2 ree a «nt 2.04,3 0 5 0.0 acid vars els ae ay 15.565 3.9 10.077 
UOT Eke 2 tes Sacer eR ACR TOROS Ceca million bundles 3 eh ste ; mi: poet 
Bp Eee RID ESUOCHIME TINS eos ts ves ote stir sts wore ws louslen sighs heads ; ; ; aeseee 
000 tons 3,215.2 906,915 8,682.7 133, 
RFPEIIMIESILOS STORES) rte oes ioe 9. os «pprattae t's 00 a o's 5 65 ales parle 1452.4 439.687 2,035.8 678,133 
LENSE ys Scat hac A CCR ne Se 000 tons 519.4 142,799 698.9 200,446 
Rye Sate erat eect ate cual ra iellelivils:.s'o\p eve 6) © Bivins 0) 0.18 6 6s 46,6 6 5 Jee a is.'o 000 tons "185.4 200,921 565.0 149,562 
Es cs VRB eerie lets oiSop nino! Smeets wes c/s C5 o gus ee oe 39,804 "56 19,110 
Rib) SEES EEE Siecis on aise Dyenanin #00 wiles 0S Qung ee 000 t 293.7 83.704 307.4 86,674 
Be cit ier toed, saw niktiriel,..0. io 68,031 se 68,084 
il seeds and fruits, other food, raw material........... ie sie 37,476 
Oil seeds and fruits for industrial use..............-. 000 tons Ae rest . 31.083 
STH OW EL BECUS nme Satie seat mn oa os Sets agar e 000 tons : ’ Ae 1750 
000 tons 6.4 19,525 ; 4 
oe ae Se Pi AT ATO Oe 1.294 ey 1.044 
tarch and molasses products. ......--.++eeeeeeeees see ° 9 4,124 
oral Gi a apa 8 He en eC CRS AICCCR ENC 000 tons 5.4 4,856 a 
tons 635 990 
Medical fish St eres ork ern ect = cs sto. siies Great aapae 000 2.5 4.705 4.6 8,474 
Hydrogenated food fats............000seeeeeeeeeeee ons , vet ae mS: 52,266 
Meat and milk products, animal fats, eggs............- ine ve eedee iid 23,706 
Meat and meat products... 5.5... 10.2000 s2eseereeee pe si ano 62.184 108 21,877 
TN Rea P MES Dare SKE OC EOE CORIO PIER ere ae A pigs ae 604.8 1.048 
ME UTIINECU ALIN EUG Mea tict ote ee chek > saloniiovete eee abhyistsils!(srs v0 56/668) eure 000 oo 263 122,442 5.1 24,316 
TEMG Eo 8 een © OO DI Gore OI Ce DRE, ROMER aeRO a RCIA au 3,940 
Milk and milk products (besides butter)...........-- an rag hue 2,385.1 2,783 
<iMerava (orators Pint | Feels gael Acinic a Ree ot aeae eC cans seu 9 455 53 439 
tons 779 ; 
‘Cie, ROS ee eee eee eee 
ae a a 
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1956 1988 
Commodity Unit quantity value quantity value 
i 6,875 bee 61,266 
es fish products am cee ne ce ose eyeats scares Le fag eth non ee 
Catiied Eset NWS Go. see as mil. cans 18.5 24,436 15.3 20,344 
ChinincehrelinOs 5 co hoso ago obovonoodocBoDHoomD Dd: 000 boxes 184.3 16,226 142.1 12,178 
mil. cans 12.9 10.0 
Others cannedifisht cance coe aon ee cieisetee: mil. cans 5.6 8,210 _ 53 8,166 
G@anmed Crabsmernes es caceire c+ strsnotopeiors weve moles eraeers 000 boxes 947.8 41,267 199.8 $2,589 
mil. cans 18.8 15.1 
(COURTS: ca eaias OF ee on renee tno tons 290 8,969 211 6,619 
Bloursmilljand beam products... meee a> oe sae se Sa 48,549 Sense 62,516 
OCT aca ccnty ecu 0/0 0.6 ECE a ERR OTIOne ORs oe 000 tons 61.1 24,836 89.9 45,608 
(GRYORD Gino cee tae chols eRe eneEEC RCI ores eee arena os 1 000 tons 89.0 23,538 29.3 16,688 
Vegetables, fruits and berries)... shame oe > «we wo che eine 000 tons Soe 3,805 Pits 2,888 
(Canned vegetablese Bee on <x 2 seem states civ otis oleae ahs mil. cans 1.8 1,030 1.2 655 
Sugariand cand yap. coins om «Aer «cea elo eran 000 tons 176.9 102,169 211.9 110,925 
RELICS USAT Ae stenew Mee cic wale 4 < eee ae. aie, eos rape eee 000 tons 174.4 82,729 209.7 97,524 
(CEING NAW oe Sed ones clo. REO ens 02.0 OCR EDS sone 000 tons 2.5 19,440 2.2 13,401 
iRoodaveetable Otls icin os sence Meee a+ oe eee: 000 tons 55.6 96,047 24.0 35,599 
VIALE TAT abe GMOS ol 0 AOR > ee ee faoe Se one ce 6 2,313 rod Ble 
MOWACCO PLOCUCLS sPLIM actin vee 2 aM ete etic sn ona = eo aA. Mens 4 55,471 Be 5a 58,236 
eLDUNZAmELODACCOL ANS erent MARIE ae see ooo ts tons 644 2,692 618 9,577 
Papirosivandscigarettesiiemie. aeesmie ait ac ie cess = = <i cea million units 1,142.4 52,603 1,044.6 55,638 
ABER OTS Toi = cent Oct y NM eget 5 i 2 Aer hee oer 000 tons 107.3 2,961 84.6 2,487 
Cotton, wool and other textiles (besides technical)...... oe it 128,836 sate 171,229 
@Wottonstextiles': Sewctes eis eiecin ce ete ss oa son ie AG mil. meters 115.5 81,779 138.9 118,142 
Silkttextiles sete cca in or caeioie SR RIES or bee eye avers mil. meters 2.1 11,821 2.8 24,739 
MITE TMLEX CLES ts caregeme Hier ac fos lv RE tae aoror's. 5 De eas mil. meters 0.2 1,868 0.3 1,620 
Ware tse oe pyre ioe ome ma cmt abs aia a/ susirenalin aia ns 000 sq. meters 55.3 3,312 22.0 972 
ANaige Tals) Ee SRN Ss CIEE MCE ios Geen emc. ayo ee Ke 2,279 oe 2,724 
Clothing rand linen apy re srric se side a ee eesieis + oe ere ror cae — ae 37,406 te 42,928 
Coats and outer garments (besides leather and fur)... . eee oF 19,675 — 25,849 
HCl Oth es eee eects ie scs claves c MER hie es oe os Soe ee — Ae 654 Sine 519 
Knitwear, outer and under....... Sed ery ee oe ae ie he 7,736 ay 6,713 
Stockingsvand (Socks mini) nye See cic oh aucieie ae tee Rt ee 2,481 Se 8,848 
ET a tc ne re gee htc Uae te dc. arc ap « pee oes 1,190 be 1,217 
Otherclothinggandilinen seem mercer ese Tete Nec af 4,268 oe 4,782 
Haberdasherrroodsoms0 ss cinccae wNORE «os es 6 elms Sh ai 5,996 I 4,988 
Dhoesrotwalll Minds beg csc-s vie ais. c acs SRAM yerececs io Pes ae site 14,358 hy 14,889 
eathenshoesentrce sen icin 1 ee Piha svn antes 000 pairs 176.9 9,533 $46.5 11,450 
EUUED DELESMOGS Me ovate) ois aieacs che eel RPA a atectos Ghia aneeenrs 000 pairs 749.1 4,219 519.4 2,542 
Kitchen utensils, pots and pans................+..0005 is nae 5,053 ahs 4,440 
Urn tute eee ae echoes, aI esciatcudle ore ORNS oa es 5,915 =. 3,889 
Medicines, sanitary and hygienic goods and perfumes and 
COSINE LICS Hn Mere feces ocr Aa oat, eae oka ae: oie 40,594 he 45,212 
Viecicinies mepemecenier ee ete ee Scent LP cth sg see ng tite: Siege BA: 25,638 oe 23,686 
SaritOn Ieee es et Oe ss chen oR PS bona ee ear tons 8.2 3,828 5.8 3,039 
Soap aperrimess Cosmetics... eins. oneo seer Se Acne 14,794 7 21,858 
EL GILEE SOAP Meera Oe ccs. s/s 8 ies. tas SOMERS oases cuive: a: 500. 8 tons Q41 3,826 864 6,531 
Household soap ates. cocci cee baa uns eee iOe tons 152 078 216 519 
iPertumesandecosmetics.. ... +. fanchisadcss se aene. < anes 10,181 Sine 14,275 
Cultural and household goods....................0055 < aa 163,406 eae 121,209 
Durabletconsumeri goods ss... .). 0 Aeeiaeiets o nies 1 ne tile oe 50,636 bor 21,302 
Sewingsmach ines eo accte co wo Sehcdeee nabs ae sive Ae 000 units 13.3 2,003 10.6 1,691 
Retriverators wx dee < 053 08s oA Se oon ee Se 000 units 3.0 1,968 0.6 495 
IS NGUO (aca Soe C0 ER oe OMe aoe 000 units 80.9 2,237 13.7 865 
Tish OM OME BEIM ccc awe Oia eecae oc as 000 units 825.8 24,786 282.4 9,721 
Cameras\and attachments... geersere)ieee oe eee 000 units 44.7 7,350 26.5 4,011 
TOES, tea a a SOE re eres 000 units 12.7 2,087 45.5 4,076 
plelevision Seta Amy 26 c.< san aay ore kre: 000 units 15.6 8,323 AB ao 
Otherfelectrici goods <2 sist-< 2:0 dhteise sis cite apts says 1,652 ayo 897 
imcandescentilamps\...9..005 0 eee eee eee million units He] 2,749 0.7 1,514 
Electric illuminating armatures................... aes ae 565 ae 518 
Otherrelectrical(goods sea. eee eae ae Boe 1,312 aot 1,522 
Otherhouseholdigoods.... .... Gene oenee on eee nee aS ats 1,488 ae 3,070 
INOf ee eee) <a oe AO te ae Oe nes oo million units 20.8 1,607 9.0 798 
Ru blica tions 7S.meties ees, 1s oR ER ee ere SAD stops 53,521 ae 65,652 
Musical instruments and attachments............. 2 nek 513 ks "853 
Sportingand hunting goods: eee jae ene ae Bae 4,608 ee 3,576 
Woysiandartisanls00ds eel en ener eine eR eh 1,656 Ae 1,904 
Moving picturesiie,.....:0 cee eee Oe His es 43,273 ame 19,622 
Amateurs’ photographic film..................... 000 reels 1,154.0 806 200.0 "167 
Matches ye Sythe Me in ccckss cele nin ae ee 000 boxes 234.3 2,550 284.0 4,868 


[End of export table ] 
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Commodity Values in thousands of rubles Unit 1956: quantity value 1955: quantity value 

All imports........ 25 SOD OOm OS bin2.6 70.00 EOD ene oeeriac - sas an 14,452,500 teas 12,242,200 
Machinery APU CGUIDOIERE. <4, Heat © os an access. ve bate 3,581,366 are 8,701,841 
Metal-cutting THRCRIRE LOOM i/o 55MIN es 6 Ma units Siva 114,782 2,427 97,121 
Forging and pressing equipment...................... Ane we 108,201 Pee 93,440 
RENE R aie a I se, MRED ees wo he URE units 12 1,516 1l 1,034 
eee Ne Res AON asec oe cise wR Rie aortas eordccet units 1,233 75,476 1,087 60,680 
PR PATSMBS DRESSES ooo eo cae sn oS EG Aalev ava v enced en units 524 18,595 350 7,785 

Mechanical presses SOE or ie. o (02 neo units 703 65,381 737 52,895 
Peer MMCHINED IEE ©. os 5 5 es os elec vals units 14 3,468 16 4,515 
Bending and straightening machines................ units 113 6,938 118 8,931 
shears for cutting mretal.... 6. cecil cee eee ened units 448 17,274 329 15,754 
Forging-pressing automats.....................004. units 177 3,311 125 2,360 

LADYLRELP (2a (Ib. CN a Ao ee aia Fae 328,341 bee 540,818 
Steam boilers (except double flue boilers)............ units 37 41,280 297 121,069 
tons steam 
, per hour 1,164 19,610 
Brod Miley tite DOMETS ey. ois dae ce A cle Sic Fs vee ds units 24 1,289 185 9,493 
000 sq. meters 2.4 17.0 
Racine steam DOUers <0... cece sets ane ¥e nese sane units 3 336 85 4,005 
000 sq. meters 0.4 4.2 
LLDaDER SIE SS 2) Sa ee a ee units 416 87,804 604 114,501 
000 hp 129.1 165.0 
PLCATEACERE DINGS SAM, «5 -o6ner ores Si fev ccck oar eearel ae nw Qlee units 42 18,781 96 81,086 
000 kw 73.0 489.1 
micarmrelectric stations) ..5.....08oe ook. se cece ec eees units 17 13,743 4 9,711 
000 kw 12.5 2.0 
SE CHIMEDOWECEILTAIMAP Ss. | Saieh concurs ios vswa sane units 7 36,007 8 40,845 
000 kw 17.5 20.0 
AER ERENT DENY CSE I oc pecs eee ve (os ays a cidewS Sys ast units 9 11,226 14 12,812 
ROH PEC CATES cot Se eet Pe... ete een ec units 12 2,908 23 1,866 
000 kw 10.5 21.0 
Pies electric StALIONS «6c. 6.0 ns RR a wi veteriak ewe wer units 709 85,374 730 45,978 
000 kw 82.3 113.2 
Page CRORE VACIIEROIR 2) rs.) /7sc 1a! oh ete ois oe Seheguaate ey units 460 1,877 295 29,323 
Pebeeriie CESS ™ Te oe ces ha «sins Ne eels Ss aw eels units 684 41,225 940 43,744 
Dresel’power aggregates. ...... 5. Voce. swerve cae cscs units 6 9,781 awe wan 
000 hp 24.0 
Bee REREEAUDIS Ua aie rine oa ines ass 6 on dase He Segoe units 548 8,759 434 6,764 
000 kw 20.5 22.9 
Stepdown decelerators and control mechanisms for fuel 
TRE Re Reo 5 0S tO Gene Oa eae er units 425 1,594 1,230 2,306 
Electrotechnical equipment................-..2..204- i te 87,858 ae 83,983 
Explosionproof electric motors..................++5- units 10,277 10,273 stake BiB 
000 kw 124.2 
Direct current electric machines...................- units 755 4,980 500 3,578 
Individual action electrical machines............... units 100 4,850 60 3,458 
Generators for hydroturbines...................000 units 6 6,442 8 9,119 
000 kw 118.4 130.0 
guetrequency generators. .......520:¢ 22sec es esses’ units 25 2,323 33 8,856 
Syachronous COMpensators. ... 252 fees. swe sec ee Bele 000 kva.* 20.0 903 155.0 6,410 
UE CEIICMULTISCES (Ric nies as a ole ee die at oveen eer units 67 1,104 84 2,123 
ADC RCEATISEOTIMERS Ss 2). oop cls =o ccF oN acdin eve eaiele ven units 6,233 24,061 10 8,737 
000 kva. 1,384.0 ae 606.0 tee 
SERULANSLOLTUCIN etree cisteinrae © sas a tieys ens ote a0 9 ays oe ete ; ae ; 
ee ani TIGGUHS ce ee Sottero issues bale acne units 410 9,307 390 8,848 
000 kva. 131.2 124.8 
aigh=voltage apparatus. «jc. « --.- Aapacyis .<'ecois 2.0 aye nee apc 8,365 ae ; a 
(HiT: HEREC Cig eles See SAS eaD os Sea mecroecare Se hes 6,895 ae i 
Compressor installations for air contact breakers. ..... units 389 2,959 ee sane 
Wikiiine Ge Tirn2 6 66 Rea OODEmeees Pome OmDecnagace.c aa Poa 6,133 orc ie 
Rock and coal loading machines................-.-- units 19 223 10 Be 
Spherical shovels............... Cae ore ee units 101 3,822 380 are 
Crushing, grinding and enriching equipment............ anes seers 39,049 one ; 
Crush units 85 11,055 96 14,516 
OSINSIER) Sip a dod oe) GORE Onan BOO GOED CUS ; 

i units 42 12,250 49 14,127 
(Cha ek ee 3 eS nc See Comore On - oi ihe 
Agglomeration equipment......... eT se tons 830 a ot 
Equipment for peat-briquette factories.............. Eg Ao 3,208 ae ae 
Rotating kilns for roasting magnesite............---. ae oor ; 
Rotating kilns for roasting alumina................- roa =e eee ar sa 

Phung CeLEQUIPMEDU. tayieke oe acs eee + Stet ono lela) 2.2 ie viniste.cec ons : 116-781 83.3 149.098 
Rolling-mill equipment... ~. 05 scene a ie ae o ole eisls 000 tons 26.1 uate : yah 
OUTIL Y. CQUIDINEN bo 529) olny s aie )eracclsintegd wlene e1= s1e-iefe ofa ae oe ee e 6308 
Gas eB eratora ae ys yerein iager en 8 unis 074 1.463 
Oil-drilling equipment... . 2.00. ee ee ee ee cee Dae yale oak : 
Oil-refinery equipment. ........... 5. 5c eee eee eee 000 tons 4.8 a ee yee 
Vacuum atmosphere towers. .....-..+.+.+eeeeee eres 000 tons 4.6 vhenen : hee 
Lifting and transport equipment............-+.-+++++- — F see ; 


a kva. is reactive kilovoltamperes 
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Games eee erste oc sso alia lore ve a rata eye ends units 442 175,823 a epee 

Wlectric bridge cranes. .......2. 0.0 0+s+eeee-es> units 98 12,828 8 vy 

i t 26 13,458 37 21,277 

Metallurgicalcranesa. eee. «aca eeiatele biels steraiortee units > 10 6.904 

Gantry and semigantry cranes............+-++++-- units 3 2,405 eS ine 

Portal and semiportal cranes...........-.+-+++--- units 153 54,230 , 

Railroad cra units 110 18,234 140 17,982 

LIPOAGCTATIOS MOG eshalaie octet ct eve crane (oreo J ; 10 414 3 8,362 

@ablercranes sacteeenn.. 6.05 «o.cire Chote: cacao shale oe units , 

i 37 50,439 30 45,297 

Bloating cranes seiesrio- een eerste acley- eer units , “1 rg 

Reloadingueranes ser «es. = ne eee siesiereter ie ere units ff 12,077 , 
Sle LOLS Rte Teeter coh: crc cus c: sicn RM lostiie vebuasieys o¥oere units 692 11,935 458 7,586 

levator cars, MEM. c.0s.0. Peaches units 679 11,565 416 7,278 

Elevator cars......... Ra ee LL Ea elgun bai me as ee 392 415 

Equipment for food processing and light industry....... ae ic sie oh vee ere: 
Food-processing equipment.............-+++ee+eees nie oe 144,299 vee pega 

Sugar-refinery equipment.............----++eee:- an is 52,074 2% aa aat 
Industrial refrigeration equipment.................. Pee A 27,441 ae Bape 
ight-ndustrysequipment «seo... -% «-/j lee ele -e- eters hy Pore 87,074 Bs eae 

Chemical industry equipment.............--.+-++e05- He BA 85,760 sas 4g: 
Equipment for lumber and paper industries............ — ie: 73,361 ae 
Sa Wale WACKN nee oder ate e Ace seein ors ere ce ne eee units 111 8,866 4 rs 
Woodworking machine tools..............-.--+200005- units 1,379 13,553 1,374 16,36 
Construction industry equipment..................--. ne ee 140,507 oat 103,163 
Cement industr i t oe ae 124,139 noe 77,487 
VRCUUIPINENIG. eerare oer orien) Sloe 
Excavators and road-building equipment.............. a! ae 11,730 a 17,070 
ICaya LOLS erie cio ce sot otia ss em units 34 1,657 42 6,870 
Nloating pilevdriversm@h cc mice cies s ciere cle cisietiorc.s wiskteetere units 10 5,800 17 4,340 
Pumping and compressing equipment..............-+. a nis 45,839 ae 50,079 
TET Bio é ones clo SES LE ee ote OOO aR. ao ae units 1,050 10,115 822 21,241 
(Gompressorsiga ci per ee mes sits clawed minaiies units 429 20,083 iil 11,831 
PUT OCOMPLESSOLS reeves 6.2 wines ayy side's oc wre ors ee anes units 3 1,038 9 1,260 
Air blowers and gas blowers...............000+5+s0- units 40 12,996 144 11,601 
Public-utility and fire-fighting equipment.............. ae sae 1,530 oft 2,761 
iPrinting-industry, equipments «65... s sce vee cree ssi cate 23,582 sty 15,653 
Glassndustry equipment. ............-...-.--+-+s:6 ae nee 2,866 cae 1,999 
Cable-industry-equipment. 2... .ccees ss ce6 2 tees st ae 7,965 ag 12,515 
FAT THAT ITES ME OER ce ais, toe SIS Ge tetwia ete onscel RI Sin eters sont ribs 40,883 ee 46,686 
Film apparatus and accessories.............-..+0.05 aan for 1,712 Ser 23335 
Calculating umach ines cepricc. 12. teeta as oc isso See 000 units 6.7 13,293 4.9 9,896 
AINAeCinule ss eloic iain con DIOR ein b,c tke Rie: Oe units 6,927 1,895 99 41 
Storeequipmen tare ere eee Sitercencisiant eons ues Sane Bers oe 4,146 — 136 
Instruments, laboratory and medical equipment, bearings, 

HOGISFATIGCADTASLY.CS saree. sone, c ocecoleves + ecayeysie in wie eeenate eG ae 83,393 ee 72,747 
ENNSEEUIETLLS eerie aie cereus caieun eareresiee Suen reiaie eter se les 47,734 Se 44,374 
IMedicaltequipment s2055 aiecce a settaceqe ss Oa essere orgies Nays mete 23,825 a4 21,668 
Bearings (including ball and roller bearings).......... 000 units 172.0 1,354 148.0 1,776 
NYO) [Sha 5.6.c.ta- 0h kc CREATION ease te 3,438 sya 631 
INDE SIN CS ETN rt ett epee nh ato ane erry Gs rh Sacioe egenetpees ext ait 2,010 ae 225 

Litters isk yobs, om op aos An oerOOcTis fae OOo Oe nara Be, eee 27,278 vy 28,460 
Womb ire ete AN aces cere cara ake cP Nene a, Sis usin iatorerntets units 108 2,094 8 69 
SPER ELS ee ese ae e isda acscee i ce oeversceiiciocaiels ames units 4,548 17,210 10,248 27,352 

Railroaderollingistockyss & se.) yesh ee os esc aceate G 3 ws 416,944 i 460,071 
Main-line steam locomotives................00ee00: units 133 52,402 206 81,164 
Nurrow-gauge locomotives. .....tesc2-+<s00 oon+ oes units 147 15,248 148 15,131 
DiesellocomotivesAS ts av.ccn.c os Meiecc cea noe eee units 26 4,183 ot ae 
@overedtineighticarss- cat). > cc.) Pte cowie ence units 2,282 54,768 2,059 49,416 
Matlroadecisternsin tee attarse.c docc Ae oc aiek Soc units 286 11,854 346 14,332 
NSOUHErMIGCATS et Watiah ees o)coc Gone 6 tes Goce e heus eee units 40 1,050 393 14,391 
Retrigeralortratns ee. csc aa) ce a ei aew ace te aoe number 4 4,600 10 19,403 
PaASSel PEL ICALS steamy =. 3c tee olen MNEs sels. ole ale on units 918 229,787 927 238,908 
DImIN Paco Ts eae MMP TINS caskis coe ones ho ecktunss sais units 110 30,800 55 15,400 
Dna I EA EEN Teco oie clan emRREROS Sly oat RL IO RA units 64 5,081 118 10,052 

__ Motor transport and garage equipment................ oe ace, 0,899 ae 18,442 

DRE Tic lc Sete eee Nes uo Rr een oy ee units 4 2,362 3 40 

fhe = LEDER et oe 2628: ARE ERS ee cere NAVEEN ero REE Een units ; 343 16,863 30 1,636 | 

Beeevehicie Tepair ShOpss.. accierine Seen eee eke noe units ~ 200 5,778 a a 
‘Dractorstratlers wee. talc cntarieee eee lak sem nrr oan units 1,330 3,362 Osi oe 
Motorkvehicletspare-partsemeriet cre iat niecere eee aus 11,719 i: 10,298 
MEI ber CALMIETS ice pete Ao ea ckomr een ks ieee rete: units 102 3,774 93 3,885 
Reigeracor trucks in asty trier eich rea teeters units 164 10,318 Q7 1,931 

Ships, marine and diving equipment, and port equipment. ee Soe 1,216,869 ihe 1,055,459 

(EEE la.al-c ote SMCNERET GIA eI eT ener intent che RE DRE ec a 000 tons 6,390.3 419,348 8,663.5 472,104 

Cokesmade from coals.) gerne fede cn oe ee 000 tons 600.9 56,006 450.4 35,672 

Crode peteole un feiss (as @ i gielgins 5 vecajtae eae S Asem ciate ae 000 tons 1,509.9 111,490 574.8 43,009 

Refined-oil DEOCUCTSt ese con oe eee Eee eee 000 tons 3,798.5 438,568 3,815.7 449,246 
Gasoline sete cc oie Semcon asain ee ee 000 tons 2,021.7 254,659 1,987.9 253,282 
Kerosene? oa eit clos nl high + Agipug ete ie ok ene 000 tons 472.2 46,478 549.0 54,322 
Diesel fuel... . Aout shoe Orddcguoeids Sucbodanebonserc 000 tons 691.4 62,399 651.8 58,913 
Furnace fuel OU eres he ie hh eer ee ee eee 000 tons 383.9 17,168 398.3 17,812 
Lubricating oils and greases) ......4-au sce enone 000 tons 90.9 26,302 109.2 31,125 
pie A eee. cere, ee 000 tons 105.5 14,224 72.7 9,262 
INSphthenic acid... <0. cosas areata eee eee 000 tons 4.0 2,686 4.7 3,305 
Parattiny ore okie cts sckuicsty acsariee eee 000 tons Q7.7 13,319 30.6 14,712 


Imports into the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Commodity Values in thousands of rubles 


Metallic ores and concentrates 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Barite 


Oe es eR og ho) nen 


eile) (B's, iw 8! sl ia win] piesa ee 6.0 6 6 6.0 0 00 96,0 65010. 0.0:0.a/0 4 ee ae ee) 


TS EVTROST Se eee ch “yet ain ae EGE Oe ne 
[ron and steel 
HEIGOT OT OG od. Gic 0 OER EE aE ER eet Ce een ee 
Herranllovanem mente hin. cas Soe eager ere os cao ek Ok 
Rolled iron and steel 
FES VEEL OTTO E SUMO or 00rd Sic fevactuel e eg exaierses stag eae’ 
Broad-gauge rails 
Structural steel 


‘Products of further processing of ordinary and quality 
OO OS ae een oon 


Cover plates and backing for rails................. 
Shae Seg aia eed SPR aR Ree 
Re eSEATICHRI TENOR cites 1G ooe ao os iS rales sai shiie ss euaie es 0 
Pipes, COL SCCRENS L1G) 1 Re oR 
EDS STIS). A pee meee rere OR CREA Ra eae 
SUMO DIES aauin. cx ooe a atau sei wee Agia s 
Rolling pipes (including pump compressor and ball 
ERLE EY CRU SA ccc boy. nh carsten gaat gid Sh Gage aes 
Biemerew Aled PILES 2.22) < coc cS 0 rc < Gagan age ns 0 mas he wee 
PeEPeSOTE DCS eerie sats 6 Doe ies eaciag ae Sina eS ww ae 
VO. ie Rides oo 5 Sa ee ned eS ee 
SEAEes SME SNCN ED ESM Se eG acs aia nS pcg eawin a 665 wkd Wy tmyens 
eerimipclectrodes. <5 6 i. ee. ates we oe osle SS aus a oe 
Stat srids an G04. nl Sue ol dance Lee Peer 
Bree MEDDGIATIO CADIC ois fs, 2012 Se Herter ages cwtertiens ale cns0ie 
Cold drawn strip... ......... see see cece eee e eee 


Bape Mane ROT EERO LAIS Sry a, cesd.aracaneis o1Sap mou Giese «icueiw is ares’ 
Nonferrous metals and alloys... ...6- 266655600 sy ere 


Antimony... ...--.--. 22s sees tenes nee e ence eee ens 


“SENT Fe TTS] 4 eo ep NOE ep le Pn ery 


Chg Gs Re eo 9 ora ee eer get aa epee Pee ee 
Nonferrous metal products. .......-.000-+ceesses nee 
Cable and conductors, including naked and wound conductors 
Met al ce a ce ache ce sue wie SOMES 5: erste Fisite aalan oaks 
Ben eR CHUL lg WEEE oc / i eileen, 6-6 RAMS inne ls: disso dyno aes 
Cable and flexible hose cable... ........--++++0+55 
CM pom wail G4. et ete tian ee ieee 7S eee car eee eae 
MCIDCCA DIGS fos ook pct mw = oo os 2 0 ge 
Telephone, station, and long distance cable........ 
Signal and block cable. ..........-.60- eee e eee 
MD CHIC TIC COTS toe Seo ore cle ck sid news Sipe Sale a ep ares 
Chemical products... .........-.0sseeeee nsec c eee eens 
Lhe yee ee ere oe eae ar 
NO RURSEIC ISOLA eee co <b Gis a0 8 Sekadee ae woe 6 05'S Ot ap. 


GUA MIGATDONALE. cf 5456542 beaeee yen dees eng wae 
Potassium hydroxide. ...........00.eseeeeeee ec eeee 
Potassium carbonate... .. 22... e cj cece ence eee ae 
Godaum sulphide... 5a. 25 0c ccs sfolete wee oes eee emeyeys 
Potassium chlorate, .........----svecsesececeeeeees 
Potassium permanganate...........--++eeeee ee eees 
Calcium hypochlorite..............0ce seen eee teens 
ROdTamIpsu phates dows =2 vier + latiieieig.- «22 802i sho @ 
Materials for producing plastics...........++++++++> 

Anhydride phthalic acid. .......--6.+0++eereeeeee 

Dibutylphthalate. ..... 2.22... ee eee eee e eee e eee 

INGLIGIZENS RE ie cone bale Tee. w'a's» oleraieye 

Bakelite powder... ......--.seeeeseceeeseeseeete 

Perchlorviny] and polychlorvinyl resins. ..........- 
Alcohols and aldehydes. .........--.-+ ee eeeeeeeeees 
Ethyl! alcohol... 62.66. cete cece needa ce eer ees 
Butyl alcohol, 4.2%... cnc oe cas eames esse eemens 
Isobutyl alcohol... .......sseeeseeeseeter eres 


Unit 


000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
000 meters 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 tons 
tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


000 ‘tons 
000 tons 
000 tons 


1956: quantity 


"13.7 
118.4 


value 


1,498,503 
36,343 
1,099 
14,734 
13,829 
6,681 
9,643 
582,765 
90,168 
2,410 
340,320 
19,950 
8,015 
112,449 
36,123 
39,893 


15,030 
10,282 
2,179 
1,763 
103,373 
28,382 
3,582 
52,549 


11,528 
397 
2,626 
4,119 
31,211 
5,919 
1,271 
12,378 
1,346 
9,482 
572,374 
504,934 
56,690 
38,180 
129,709 
18,367 
6,099 
15,419 
5,112 
1,398 
56,517 
27,219 
7,012 
9,525 
245,280 
215,662 
140,236 
12,635 
31,997 
8,019 
17,590 
3,635 
29,618 
216,554 
1,769 
19,034 
21,002 
593 
1,766 
1,260 
12,166 
1,528 
1,386 
1,158 
2,296 
44,664 
10,242 
1,920 
3,764 
2,194 
19,870 
53,408 
19,570 
2,224 
3,337 


1955: quantity 


"61.9 
15.2 
6,836.0 


. ee 
 BSROMNON 


SCtWaARNwWowWws 


445 


value 


1,005,089 
18,319 
1,806 
9,109 
3,000 
4,219 
9,630 
284,188 
104,942 
7,512 
55,830 
6,680 
6,670 
6,713 
11,431 


8,527 
4,994 
1,540 
1,559 
89,256 
30,109 


36,206 
11,541 
5,092 
6,118 
16,507 
4,836 
1,008 
2,379 
858 
6,751 
532,383 


492,408 
55,769 


446 imports into the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Commodity Values in thousands of rubles Unit 
Paraldehyden mene tec. ceo wen. ct pete rrre rier: 000 tons 
ROsi or ek See ie oe DOS seen: +. eterno 000 tons 
Intermediates for aniline dyes...............++00-0- 000 tons 
Ethyleneglycol stearic. tacit ceteris or ree 000 tons 
Butylacetates sre eiase oes snare fee = ole ecko “keener 000 tons 
Caldiumicarbideaes . cates: «+ apres se a ees 000 tons 
Bthylibenzollmerera rues casas oles acura Oreraeterecetaleetee 000 tons 
Dyes, varnishes and tanning materials................. ms 
(COT RLEss, desing ete Gamo ea Cae perma cmon ates 
Varimishormaterials yee cis cite ae «. eucnsye se lego oes tercaete pas 
Nitrocellulose varnishes (including nitrosolvents) . .. . 000 tons 
Enamels, enamel colors, priming, filler............. 000 tons 
Dry white mineral pigment). 2... 05.052 5- 505 ack 000 tons 
Oilspigmient pastes s . 6).f..0 ves 6 suns cusys ois 0e 6 one see ones 000 tons 
@arbowlblacke same ve «oan ce ueieeeyemun opin ca ns ieee 000 tons 
[Photoerapbic materials siemens errs es eere ae 
Photographic filmer yee. aoe sacle erie srs eta Sai 
Mom GAM tmer a. od Ae soe o Os Ooh Doc mil. sq. meters 
SS tullepIGLarertilultwere tet stersrer stoves casgoyener sy oleic ane) Sin eyse 000 sq. meters 
Mapnetophone iiltnrrscu veal yet epee owes chee ces ene 000 km. 
PXeray Glin repre eee ice AeA Eps. ot oe teamed 000 sq. meters 
Photographic plates, paper and chemicals............ ae 
Photographic papeteriacs cn sae eee sl. ee tte 000 sq. meters 
Fertilizers and insecticides. ...............c eee eeeuee ay 
LOLASSELIN ISA tS aeptraee cae inte cere ators one ere ine renee 000 tons 
Thaceiave cee eens OS womas mco ae cao 6 Gee Ie o ae 
roo Gd OGiOarswe om ama clomer > codsaciee aaa oe SE 000 tons 
SEV OLatOkSas GUSUN a iecceine occo mm emkcen ccs at eee ees 000 tons 
Rubber, rubber and rubber-asbestos products.......... sane 
INatural rubbers seco ce wate ee ree tl ce eee 000 tons 
SAM eLICErU DUCK vem cries se etre etn aastcys aso. sles et 000 tons 
Minessinner tues anidlaps ye ce nade eee nisiele aisles ees Ae 
iBenzoustablesmosema vace oes an cerca a were apie: 000 meters 
Buildingwmaterialste cg). .jsicccin <opas ors ooo ot ene Pett 
Gernent mente feet creat sie oie cies eiinelampeeunia ta aiear ga age Gels 000 tons 
TESTO wom eters clo Songer ee SNe ciccemc omimIOG mil. sq. meters 
insulating materials... retin aareryeensseiert eae eee vise 
(Winoleummerr racist eee ot cane oe ee ne eae 000 sq. meters 
ighavoltagennsulavors en y-i-- yee ieias certs oreneraee: 000 units 
ifandisheeb parquet ut. «c/s. -Patewe rao «crits «helene 000 sq. meters 
ual in egaLts eee cere Ce avers eqn eens eee eee nica 
MetallicawarehOuses:g.tis.0c% vac 2s crueuiaruciarera sree eee units 
Wood and cellulose-paper products.................... = 
LOPS) Seta 4 ceo BORE ICING 2 es Serene erate 000 dense cu. meters 
IB ALANICES pe teeeptoscre weet eee cre sence che ss pu aca cee ape 000 dense cu. meters 
iEydrotechnicalllumbersaemees saa ee eee eee 000 dense cu. meters 
IBCeGhicrossties ae ie eos eo scarce ee ea aoe ee 000 units 
LEAT Ta XP, eon.ricetenls BAGO eee Re OOS RP CPS cue IO oe 000 cu. meters 
Goniferoussumberseen coe eccaae nt eee eee 000 cu. meters 
Deciauousumberaen co. todo wes crienmeceie de tease ee 000 cu. meters 
ID OXES meres ee rote ee nicole emtaage cise cee seis 000 cu. meters 
Bl yiwoOdamereceteas ert ten crerove oes ho eayieiiee Setar sae ee 
Gluedtply wood prexcre-on cto eieert oot eet 000 cu. meters 
Shearedi ply woodega. a ontientne Copeman itera a ere 000 sq. meters 
Indistrialiwoodsproducts sere qe icrceaser eerie iar Eee 
Barrels mepere te te teria are esate ckcrenert Sei cent Saran ection 000 units 
IB ArrelsSets cpemveuyste eae nen c aise papne cas svete ate es. 8, oy age 000 sets 
Plywood sbox sets st a. sce sack: seme ania e eee 000 sets 
Gorlabarkvandchipseere as ot einer en ines Sr: 
Gorkabarkiere rege ens ce neo gempene omens Sere al mane 000 tons 
Cork chips erie. toe. re crete nea keane ots oe eels 000 tons 
IEXPAnsiGre sec emeare hoe Sone eee ee cl ner ee 000 cu. meters 
Wieod pulprandicelluloses en smaane amet cee oe eeniseiiter 000 tons 
WioGdiilo eine cet ccc iciceye oer crass rns ciate 000 tons 
Gellulose tren ae res ce esse sk ocean TO heme ae ee 000 tons 
Paercrarnan se yee Gos Ge ies har eee eh ae ee ene 000 tons 
INGWSDIIDU Se ec fre oe ovaue tare Saat ene rele tee mere 000 tons 
Waxtons aces teenies. cone oes a aekye ee en ae 000 tons 
LGN Hn SCY Jeune aes ect aS SRT ORIeNO 6 OLS Sinks nono crorhor AG mil. units 
Parchmenteate* got oc osc ote ete eee ee 000 tons 
@aramel (papers er we cote ke oa Ee ee oe 000 tons 
Carton boxes... taay: sce t centre oe ae eee mil. units 
extilesaw, Materialsn em. coe cel ake Ooo ce eee iene 
@ottonsfiber 7.1. ae..ros cians ne aoe ae anata 000 tons 
Lema pater ace Faves aco cach vole ean er napa ee 000 tons 
Tron? & Seems ¢ c Ween aeeean ce Oe ecaairsaneys 5 000 tons 
(Ramichberse cts cep ice tice oe eer een eee 000 tons 
WioolSwashed basisnos\.o2 0 caer ee eee 000 tons 
Rawasilktrrme sm ccmmrrre cree te cen Cte cree nee 000 tons 
Staple wdhiberrac.-caoqy oars saves oh ee Wao aoe mace 000 tons 
Artificialisilk, Varn scgccacataece ee ox eee eee 000 tons 


1955: quantity 


39.6 
0.9 
0.9 
2.5 

47.0 
3.9 


value 


28,455 
4,169 
1,192 
2,824 

17,245 
4,471 

30,048 
1,834 

26,283 

14,282 
1,011 
6,355 
2,584 
1,954 

47,351 

45,225 

37,757 
2,208 
2,788 
2,472 
2,126 
1,157 

17,512 
4,221 
7,440 
1,621 
4,500 

165,649 
107,306 
54,151 
832 


135,962 
82,270 
18,933 
34,759 
18,514 

7,926 
7,246 
25,952 
6,196 


Imports into the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 


Commodity Values in thousands of rubles 


Wool yarn 
Cord yarn 
Wool tops 


Large hides 
Small hides 
Pig skins 


Essential oils, exotic resins and medical raw materials... . 
Essential oils and perfumed substances 
Rea He BreSITIS 3 Hm epee ele eicisic he EIR 5 dda saci atone 


Shellac : 


Technical vegetable oils 
Castor oil 


[WRT US auc a> 5 > oR eee ee te ne ee 
BENGHICCSATION PTISE, Ce Ris = cease o- srar a Reet Sen dose 0m tie oboe 
Bristles, animal hair and other raw materials of animal 

origin 

Bristles 


PICO TELS LINCS cy 8 Be oo) 55-0 SEAN RIS cibsais «eines ve 
IRIN LCSEINCS MeN Sine ote oo ORNS Os ck ore alte 
Leather substitutes, artificial intestines and other artificial 
PSUMEVLAUEETEAIS BONS. oles cx. ci cs rs) MAMMA cuts osc icin, of SMe 


RE Lem DTLS CLOC DE cee ie.c oro sere PORE es Se. ae RES 
SUSU) Lie WEIS As ee ee ee eS a ree 
PEPER OU ELY CSLOCKS erat acer elivcvn. sce AMR: cao bol ose 
SEM DESICCS STOALS). <5 on )0cic/sticlos BADeREE oc ccisis.c ce ensiee 
Vettes ke ee ee ne ee eS eee ee 


Livestock slaughtered for meat.................-..... 
RE AEE egies er PME orate Siu cisneeero TASER GS 5.00 Ss Series Be 


[HET LIS, foi 2 ROG CANES nO? © oie enon toe 
SOYA LIC UUs myn ene ine conus Sater os 0 sie bien aide im 
Cant chen £9 Ses Sages anes oe eee oe 
HE) a San COULSON reo oie cio vie ere Bek = prev iciee pred «ae 
Se OEMCOCOAN LER | MeN tertile Uildiainnita oss cvie cava 
PNT AEE C OM COME ye sacs rayeasic le cwetoue,stpiiov's “cients ua, a echo 
WacourDEAlSVNM eT Cr ae eee cenmeins Say 4.5 OB mae 
“Mite eo a oa tote Oe YE GR ORO te one Oe eee ea area 
SHC. cee oreo SUSUR OOOH DEE be toca manna 
“Beneetygorn) jatho) ile, ci go BO Ee Be Bp Ooo a Orn oe Ean onor 
HReAn PED EL tte ara er iaiols 6 sro. ws enegaue hse ie deeishae ene 
[Hing etan mows 2 oo cuieon aoe OOO De Oe aeaoone oop Oe 
Products of the starch molasses industry.............-. 
SEAL ee neers ian a revoke eioumustays 8 (ota ra ed srlecena Bye 
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Unit 1956: quantity 
tons 100 
tons 707 
tons 500 

000 units 2,635.1 

000 units 10,552.6 

000 units 195.5 
tons o76 

mil. sq. decim. 48.3 

000 tons 73.3 

000 tons 1.8 

000 tons 1.6 

000 tons 16.0 

000 tons 1.0 

000 tons 15.0 

000 tons 1.0 

000 tons 15.0 

000 tons 1.7 

000 tons 1.1 

000 tons 1.0 

000 bundles 2,473.9 
000 bundles 2,758.7 
mil. meters 10.8 

000 tons 2.3 

000 tons 0.7 

miu. units 15.1 

mil. meters 2.0 
mil. meters 12.8 
mil. meters 134.0 

000 tons 493.6 

000 tons 443.3 

000 tons 50.2 

000 tons 15.8 

000 tons 135.7 

live weight 000 heads 187.0 

000 tons 50.4 

live weight 000 heads 2,229.9 
live weight 000 tons 78.4 
live weight 000 heads 62.4 
live weight 000 tons 6.9 

000 tons 801.5 

000 tons 182.4 

000 tons 548.9 

000 tons 23.6 

000 tons 16.9 

000 tons 3.3 

000 tons 16.4 

000 tons 16.0 

000 tons 6.2 
tons 106 

000 tons 1.8 

000 tons 2.5 

000 tons 13.9 

000 tons 13.4 

000 tons 39.3 

000 tons 8.1 

000 tons 6.9 

000 tons 0.8 

000 tons 72.7 

000 tons 207.3 

000 tons 186.6 

000 tons 2.4 

000 tons 0.5 

mil. cans 35.6 


value 


1,962 
3,418 
4,640 


17,821 
110,389 
71,601 
35,843 
2,513 
10,241 
1,248 
8,914 
268,080 
18,433 
18,773 
12,976 
5,553 
4,852 
31,235 
29,412 
1,543 
27,869 
1,582 
4,116 


62,673 
40,488 
5,680 
8,255 
7,481 
4,693 
2,560 


2,796 
2,428 
38,954 
4,382 
4,330 
15,919 
7,868 
4,675 
1,771 
850 
124,532 
110,455 
14,047 
4,195 
114,428 
37,926 


63,188 
13,314 


403,443 
143,572 
214,585 

15,800 


1955: quantity 
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value 


398,474 
156,982 
189,986 
18,232 
6,036 
106,998 
8,358 
56,325 
42,315 
15,583 
682 
1,300 
9,159 
7,550 
7,550 
51,449 
19,341 
2,688 
13,142 
509,047 
447,767 
412,563 
8,337 
1,152 
25,553 
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Imports into the U.S.S.R. by Commodities (Continued) 448 


Commodity Values in thousands of rubles Unit 1956: quantity value 1955: quantity value 
i i i i 9.4 28,490 10.8 29,745 
Edible animal fats (including butter).............-.- ve pe ge pops 56 22.971 
Bachchan ie Ons - > . ? 
i ee aie EE. 000 tons 3.6 5,457 5.2 Tava 
i milk products (except butter).............. Eis a i Soe ; 
tae ee in ae e < or i tices BE eho neem mil. units 225.2 oe 230.8 ie 
Fok Behe coe OR ae, 000 tons 126.3 90,482 116.8 77,869 
Saltedsherrinig a pyrite deyettors.oeleters em srsisne ayia. -do)ntenedeee 000 tons 84.6 44,105 83.6 gate” 
Gh a es, co teen See i oi eM ec ei rs Cc tons 59 2,216 43 Bo oe 
lour-nall-and! bean’ products... <i e1e oe clive ele mimi aes eee 371,483 pa sie 
Hloursnaill products rea etre tee veal ioteee = 000 tons 682.9 352,142 Z A : 
OUT eT reece he crab ee alld vctcauiet a is poe valle ora atle de naaue 000 tons 43.8 19,405 49.7 Q1,1 
PERCE mete eH MR Re ere hete arts oranctis: sicharepAreye lanes exevele actus aohs 000 tons 637.6 331,587 487.1 254,189 
AES enn S eters ees sara a tavaianacsveroeue Meek cwyedeterere orayateeets 000 tons 36.2 WF sae 6.7 Bh 
TIES coe peacege eee cacao Fete Fer ; its 2 
Mos Se daa cud : Pn eer eacahan ence reas BON 000 tons 51.0 87,227 71.9 $4,081 
pesheOrilits ANel DEITIES sks citeearn iin alcisisiticrenoomte irs 000 tons 157.5 107,084 132.8 aa 
reshe pineapples ta..cmme shearer eee oes. 000 tons 1.0 1,851 0.6 1,1 ; 
res htbananasa. ke: es cen cin ehkenet mee tee eases euscumtns 000 tons 2.9 2,180 23 Ug 
[Eres hvarapes mete steiie aschostherpacern or eee ecient 000 tons 13.8 10,501 6.5 5,113 
PPS POLAT GES oe eects csvalonchoue steforenete iene okenneycverevoneteneas 000 tons 27.4 16,060 31.4 22,146 
HE Reals lemons yes eer einatanste certs Oops: «salon, ansvacetaemneasts 000 tons 21.6 14,095 18.7 13,033 
PE es He TIA TIC ALTIUS Mics. Ses ere cacles ore renee cecchoners: oieus sheen aie 000 tons 38.8 30,078 37.6 29,427 
[Mreshvapplesi stmt a2 tistele orc elecGrrtcunian-oiactetecersarss 000 tons 61.9 32,305 35.6 22,121 
Died: ceuitseand berries sce.c.<so.p-incasuaysmede Bucusensusansyancuenes 000 tons 87.7 39,167 28.3 22,536 
Ganneditralts7and (berries aeicaye ite tee eens siete mil. cans 24.8 16,242 10.3 8,302 
PATIINOTIEES Mise ats crepes sie eh diishiovetiena folie nesses ttosshion sila aislie) pel onece 000 tons 4.1 12,083 3.4 7,657 
(Refined es ugar were ter sree syelicte’ ate tace ses, cast Mesoiorerevace «Crores apene 000 tons 122.1 48,917 W277 283,754 
IRE? RIE o cid ortiere Sepia Lo OcuthG OO yy ere ie een 000 tons 214.3 58,472 205.6 56,318 
Hoodaveretable| oils steparscg ec arora suet on ccaye cet 000 tons 96.5 124,448 195.3 231,248 
Processed fruit and berry products.................... ae Ee 11,755 oe 9,276 
aT IK eee see ine have ome ee ort Male uae bere’ 000 tons 2.7 5,436 2.0 4,034 
EVE airiva el lac ines charac oo rer cue ays re ots) shag ane lars glaleis. ove sites 000 tons 6.2 5,920 5.5 5,242 
(Grapes wines teri see eee cole sic shes de pie iwrs arare ic cieiore ele 000 tons 38.3 44,511 22.8 26,836 
Wa tATTIS eae ree tre cian ieee cienicats aa epaeetee ons sat sey 1,285 ne 542 
Cotton, wool and other textiles (besides technical)...... Sak ey 554,268 oe 854,084 
Gotbourtextiles Abe a citn clots cree emer siseisiaioeG sceenis mil. meters 21.5 60,536 16.3 39,223 
WiGolbtextiles egies cn erstocses ce orere spots para o-s/etshene cross Sees mul. meters 17.6 322,044 10.8 210,258 
Silkcttextileaipemw terete eras als a cictaerin cians aioe mil. meters 33.3 120,286 25.0 95,865 
A ATISTINNEX ULES Sec teh, gens o gicx atten nogegees otal espaio Neve eae mil. meters 13.1 28,670 2.7 4,831 
Warpets MMA ecto eGo Ses ncko pean Ne ae ee ctor 000 sq. meters 986.7 17,401 88.2 3,907 
IWiooltquiltsmmmtearet a ccmar scm aaneae sey os einem 000 meters 335.0 2,826 ok — 
@lothing ancdelimersye cs ces areyere. eer or ote cae sacar hed. cvs wickereete ae ane 375,716 ee 90,147 
Heavy and light combinations..................... a ar 144,613 aree 10,916 
(Biamrelothemiacrecatesin sictccooei ator tree isu ssnimvere fern ee nee ats 11,683 oe 7,247 
Knitwear Outer ANd. UNCEL se mcys/-1-tyttie oo eel oye oes eens sae AS 118,807 ie 17,040 
Linen for dining room, bedroom and bathroom....... Rha ae 54,290 ans 33,884 
Mable cloths andunapkiniss sek eee anise ec enine 000 sets 444.0 5,718 50.3 830 
PLO We LS ete oe caine & ace emer asineeina hereto mil. units 11.7 48,350 6.9 33,054 
TEU). ooo ce 2 ee ERR YS ee me 9,307 alk 1,462 
Other clothingsand linen!. =)... ester ol ee aes ane ate 86,913 Bae 19,598 
Handicerchiels eey..scic a cvs See eco kao a denice ee mil, units 9.0 5,260 ae ae 
ae ee OLR C1 nena 000 units 997.4 28,671 619.0 19,598 
SilkeCOV.ETS Sem oe cei aor ies ie cns Aion ee 000 units 164.0 2,643 ne ee! 
Haberdasher yee trem tert c sos eua don cre tench pees Gisieainieta aes Sie ae 49,716 es 6,361 
Wbextiuleshaberdasherysars 3. (iscsi eater cian tical eee eee ath ate 698 a Ase 
‘Bullesandiculle products» sec oc es ieee see ee oe ee ohne sat Aare 17,657 Rat 26 
Metallicrhaberdashery . 3: ..0 sci mamjacrmis 6 visls os wisi eee diss fon 6,894 mate 1,159 
IRaZOrIDISCes een Rae cc cic, ocr et ramen aii Sis ute c ee eae mil. units 105.5 1,883 50.0 888 
eathershaberdashery .i..,.06 svar sie foe cavers eines sen oe ee reas 11,951 the 5,076 
Otherthaberdashery, goods... =< sips asqec me ane ce ar sake 12,516 ee 100 
Leather, rubber and other shoes....................4. ‘exe and 151,687 tent 16,976 
Weather SHOES eed te cies, avers, wiacehcunge igre) ctete lacie ystonks mil. pairs 11.4 147,213 0.9 16,816 
ART Dem SOCS ory ciey fies. 2 oun aere aroeapaigio iprn ves) Gs neers 000 pairs 1,345.0 4,474 20.0 160 
Kitchen utensils, potsand pams...-5....-.......-0- e«s Mer rl 10,410 og 1,675 
iBnamel dish wareroan.ca.acee oc ecm arm coer rors a 1,149 a hae 
@hinajiand glazedipottery..... 1 cemeis 4a eo eile eee Saxe eS 8,949 a 837 
RUTMICUTE Scns oe Rios eins atta eee Bese outer rary oe: 59,065 ae 25,850 
Medicines, sanitary and hygienic goods and perfumes and 
COSINE LICH sates. Bettys ais aro \0/ a ln-n ahcFausPe evesonare tone’ opriagate Says ne 23,630 et 12,716 
VECUICINES traetsiacereki ns roiccenie som oor mien erais Dice Rais 20,605 Sr 10,123 
Cultural and household goods.....5.............-6-0- aes 3 143,342 * 81.651 
Wurablerconstimer goods: erect cee cles mee dale Bar ane 31,363 see, 20,894 
Household sewing machines and spare parts........ 000 units 121.2 29,091 66.3 19.957 
Othershousehold (goods =. 0c1 yr ney ee eee ae Bae 7,718 se 1504 
Publications’ coeehegepete oa ona sp oie see ACE Aste) een Bere PP, 64,569 ee 43,631 


Musical instruments and accessories................. ve 5,811 "5 
Sport andihuntingequipment-.) pays) eal aes sae eae 5,168 213 
Woysrand artisanpoodshae ene aan eee eerie : 16,554 3,723 
Moving pictures jeer. seo sanrcn eRe en rae seus 9,209 oT 


Personnel Matters 


An Approach to Evaluation of Committees—There is no doubt about the popularity of com- 
mittees in recent years; they have been set up to do just about everything a company could want 
done—sometimes with a marked lack of success. And since committees are expensive, an evaluation 


of their effectiveness is important for almost any management. This thoughtful article ‘“‘takes com- 
mittees apart and then puts them back together again.” 


The Ford-UAW Agreement—As in 1955, the Ford Motor Company is again the pattern setter 
for the automotive industry. Therefore, this analysis of the new Ford contract—with emphasis on the 


wage package, pensions, SUB and severance pay—is the key to the whole industry’s settlement. 


Stock Options for All Employees—Usually stock option plans are reserved for key executives. 
But in this instance, the Royal McBee Corporation wanted a plan that was open to all employees. 
This article tells how their plan is set up and how it has been received in the company. 


Salesmen’s Automobile Allowances—The Board’s annual survey of automobile allowances 
paid to salesmen who drive their own cars on company business gives detailed information on the 
various allowance plans used by companies here and in Canada. 


The Federal Welfare Fund Disclosure Law—This new federal law is analyzed in terms of cover- 
age and how it will work. The President’s statement on signing the bill into law is given in full. 


New Format 


The Chartbook of Current 
Business Trends is now pub- 
lished in convenient loose- 
leaf form, using oversized 
pages to permit examination 
of the chart and the data at 
the same time. 


This fifth edition contains 
continuous two-color charts 
for over 100 indicators of 
general business conditions. 


In the October Management Record 


O 


O 


Selected Business Indicator 
pages in The Business Rec- 
ord carry all the statistics 
needed to keep the Chart- 
book in current condition. 


The edition is printed to fit 
any standard three-ring 
binder. For those who wish 
them, the Board has ordered 
a limited number of binders, 
attractively printed with the 


Chartbook of Current Business Trends 


title of the Chartbook to 
match the standard binder 
sets distributed by the Board 
in the past. They are obtain- 
able at $2.00 each. 


The Chartbook itself is being 
sent to Associates on re- 
quest, without charge; extra 
copies at $2.50. To get 
optimum use from the edi- 
tion, order your copies now. 


In every “Manufacture 


there must be figured the cost of 


Nien 
OVieans 


Vaterial 


A new Conference Board report studies the lineup of these 4 M’s in this 
country and abroad. What are their relative importance to American 
companies that make similar products in home and foreign plants? In 


manufacturing costs does the advantage lie ‘‘over here” or “‘over there” in— 


eVlen? 
eeans? 


eaterial? 


PRODUCTION COSTS HERE AND ABROAD 


... is “an extensive effort to assemble and analyze the experience of American 
firms manufacturing the same products both here and abroad—both in terms of 


concrete costs incurred and of judgments derived from actual operations.” 


. it “represents the most comprehensive and integrated body of cost data— 


192 sets of comparable costs from 20 foreign countries—that has yet become 
available.” 


Production Costs Here and Abroad 


Studies in Business Economics, No. 61, is now being 
sent to persons in Associate organizations desig- 
nated to receive Conference Board publications. 
Extra copies to Associates at $3.50 the copy; to com- 
panies not associated with the Board copies at $17.50 


